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“TOSCA” 


From a painting by Ivan G. Ollinsky 
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The President's Message 





Turoucnout the growth of our organization leaders have stressed 
continuously the need for informed membership. Most of the problems which have 
confronted us are due to lack of understanding of the purposes and policies of the 
National Congress. Particularly does this become evident when advice or informa- 
tion is sent from National Conventions and National Board meetings’ to our mem- 


bers in the states. It might not be amiss to call to the attention of our members the 
following: 


Every active member is a National member; the membership is all- 
inclusive and inseparable in local, state, and National. Every state is a branch of the 
National and from the states come elected delegates to National Conventions. Every 
state sends its president to National Board meetings and the state president is a Na- 
tional Board member as well as a state officer. National Conventions elect officers 


by vote of delegates from state branches. National chairmen are elected by the state 
presidents and National officers. 


The National Board, therefore, is representative and is in touch with 
the needs of locals and states. Its advice and regulations are expressive of the cumula- 
tive wisdom of members chosen to represent the membership of the National. 


One great source of information and instruction is the convention; 
attendance at the National Convention brings an enlarged vision of service as well 
as information. Conventions bring together those who seek to learn, and those who 
are contributing their information and experience. To both comes an enrichment of 


life to be rededicated in serving well those who are our joy and our responsibility, 
the children. 


Errorr. time, and money are well spent in securing the needed infor- 
mation by which to carry out our child welfare work, but are wasted unless our dele- 
gates are selected with care. ‘They should be those who are prepared by having served 
in state and local branches and who are seeking to add to their efficiency; they should 
be those who will be able to adapt what they have learned to fit the needs of their 
communities; they should be those who have ideals and the courage to live true to 
them. Upon the delegates at a National Convention falls a responsibility that comes 
to all leaders, a responsibility to return to the communities from which they come, 
a wealth of enthusiasm, of loyalty, and of information. We have been fortunate in 
the delegates of the past; we look forward to meeting the delegates at our National 
Convention in Minneapolis with confidence and appreciation. 


Turina 18 Rraetford 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Telling Stories 
to Babies 


ing and possibly an 

enlightening bit of 
research for someone to find out for us 
when and how babies get their first stories, 
and what it is that they get. Personally, 
I would be almost willing to wager that 
the average would be fairly represented by 
this situation: The mother tells the first 
formalized story sometime near the second 
birthday, and it is usually a Mother Goose 
rhyme, “Peter Rabbit,” “The Three Bears,” 
or “Little Black Sambo.” 

No doubt a certain percentage of the re- 
sults would represent quixotic attempts of 
hard-pressed uncles or bachelor visitors to 
assist in meeting a domestic crisis, and as 
such should not be criticized, however 
unique. The young father who took his new- 
born infant to see the clock and the mirror 
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li would be an amus- By 


RHopA W. BACMEISTER 
Illustrated by Lloyd J. Dotterer 


was own brother to 
the man who first told 
“Jack the Giant Killer” 
to a two-year-old city child. But not all 
the grotesqueries are due to “pinch hit- 
ting’: I have heard a young mother telling 
fairy stories and nursery rhymes to a six- 
months infant, and I knew a two-year-old 
whose father regularly told him “Sinbad the 
Sailor” as a bedtime story. 

“But he loves it!” he protested when | 
questioned this choice. “He has to have it 
every night.” 

And, of course, the baby did love it; 
not the story particularly (except as he had 
been accustomed to that as his only story), 
but the sound of Father’s voice going on 
and on in a sequence of familiar sounds, 
and the sense of Father’s devoting him- 
self to Baby. Young children are often 
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satisfied with this; and when the content 
of the story is incomprehensible to them 
they may not particularly mind. 

A good deal of the appeal of Mother 
Goose is undoubtedly of this type, for the 
modern child, of course, knows nothing of 
the muffin man who lives in Drury Lane, 
or of the experiences of tending sheep, tak- 
ing grain to the mill, or the other details 
of that long-ago life. We are often foolish 
enough to forget that meaning can be con- 
veyed by words only when the words are 
already associated with appropriate objects 
or events in the receiving mind. Mother 
Goose gives the tiny children rhythm in 
speech, some obvious nonsense refrains, and 
occasional pictures through the words; but 
best of all, they get the voice of the adult 
telling them a story—a story which every 
inflection promises is a peculiarly choice and 
jolly one. That is enough to please them 
very much. 

I have experimented by reading Ham- 
let’s soliloquy to two- and three-year-old 
children in a bright, friendly voice. They 
are usually satisfied ; they “like the story” ; 
and if it were repeated a few times with 
pleasant associations or attractive pictures, 
I feel sure they would ask for it. 


Stories of the World 


O one cannot always judge the suitabil- 
‘ ity of the literature by the fact that the 
child seems pleased. After all, how can the 
poor baby choose what he wants, when he 
doesn’t know what kinds of stories there 
are in the world? But 
when he does know, 
when he has had ex- 
perience with quite a 
variety of story ad- 
ventures, his tastes be- 
gin to assert them- 
selves. One sees this 
with a group of young 
children, as in a nurs- 
ery school, where they 
usually get at least 
one story a day over 
a rather long period. 
At first they ask for 
Goldilocks and Peter 
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and Sambo; but after the horizon widens, 
these are almost never mentioned unless 
some child brings an illustrated book from 
home. Then follows a period of accepting 
rather impartially any story offered, and 
then a very definite preference for a few 
closely related types of stories. 

“Types of stories for nursery schools!’’ 
people not infrequently say, in a tone depre- 
cating all this modern nonsense. ‘How can 
one, after all, tell stories to children two 
and three years old? Really, they would 
hardly understand what it was all about.” 

Well, of course, they can’t understand 
what the story is about, unless the story is 
about what they can understand. Yet we 
need only to choose material which is a 
comprehensible and interesting part of the 
child’s own world in order to have the 
nucleus for a story that will delight him. 

Most babies get a vastly simplified form 
of this sort of thing between their second 
and third birthdays in the play that accom- 
panies bathing and dressing: “First the 
little shirt goes over her head; pop it on! 
One arm through, the other arm through. 
Now Helen pulls it down, and Mother gets 
the other big shirt.” Not a story? No, 
probably not, at that stage, and yet the 
“telling” of it instead of giving the briefer 
directions does obviously give pleasure ; and 
by the second birthday the whole thing can 
be used as a game of pretense when no 
dressing is going on. It is highly enjoyed, 
and seems to be the dawn of narrative or 
dramatic literature. At any rate, about this 
time we probably must 
admit that the average 
child has attained enough 
mastery of language-un- 
derstanding to be able 
to enjoy the flavor of a 
very simple experience 
given him indirectly 
through words. If you 
say, “Once there was a 
kitty,” he does not look 
about for it, but listens to 
you further in the 
hope of “seeing” vi- 
cariously the whole 
episode. 
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Imaginative Tales 

ROM these tiny beginnings there is such 
Frapia progress that somewhere in the 
fifth year many children are ready to de- 
light in stories which they know to be 
purely fanciful, as stories of fairies, elves, 
and animals which behave like human be- 
ings. Then they may be ready, at four or 
five, for the familiar stories which are so 
' often offered them a year or more too early 
as their introduction to storyland. But 
even at four or five the child should cer- 
tainly get many more stories related to his 
rapidly widening experiences and interests 
than fanciful ones. The latter, however, 
may now be assimi- 


The Right Stories 
Win stories, then, are right for the 


two- and three-year-olds who are just 
beginning to orient themselves in the 
world? We shall find very few that are 
printed, and these we can select by the 
same standards that will help us in making 
up an endless chain of stories to tell our 
own children. In what, then, are children 
of this age interested ? 

At this time the child’s knowledge of the 
world and all his interests center about him- 
self, his daily routine, and his daily ad- 
ventures. New shoes are an event, and a 
ride on a train or ferry boat is epochal! 

So his stories must 





lated in small doses, 
whereas when given 


It was several years after her 


deal with such mat- 
ters chiefly, and help 


too early they miss 
much of their charm, 
and cause confusion, 
if nothing worse, to 
the tiny child whose 
knowledge of the 
world and ability to 
distinguish between 
reality and imagina- 
tion are undeveloped. 

I was once at the 
zoo in a party with 
a three-year-old who 
was bitterly disap- 
pointed because the 
bears she had been 
so eager to see wore 
no clothes, and none 
of them would talk. 
It was the daddy 
bear whose remarks 





graduation from Vassar before 
Mrs. Bacmeister took up nurs- 
ery school work. First she took 
her Master’s degree in mathe- 
matics at the University of Chi- 
cago. But when her own chil- 
dren needed her attention, she 
went in for child study in a seri- 
ous way, taking training at the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station, Chicago, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
She has three children, the 
youngest of whom is nine, and 
for several years she has di- 
rected work with a nursery 
group. 








him to understand 
and enjoy the full 
flavor of his experi- 
ences and of experi- 
ences of other chil- 
dren. That is what 
he wants mostly, 
just as the boy of 
twelve wants mostly 
adventure stories, 
and the girl of six- 
teen, mostly love 
stories. 

In my nursery 
group there is one 
book of stories pop- 
ular above all others. 
It is a book which | 
make anew each 
year, telling quite 
literally and in 








she had chiefly anticipated, apparently with 
a mingling of joy and terror. She would 
go to the zoo and see the bears. They 
would be shut up in a cage, and she would 
stand close by Daddy; it would be safe, 
and yet just like Goldilocks. And then 
people all told her that these stupid-looking 
animals were the bears, and they wouldn't 
talk or do anything but walk about on all 
fours like dogs! It was a cruel disap- 
pointment, and most confusing besides. 

This incident is a good illustration of the 
need of parental wisdom. 
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graphic detail of some of the best times we 
have had together; how we made the Jack 
o’ Lantern, how we trimmed the Christ- 
mas tree, how we built the house for the 
guinea pigs and they came to live in it, the 


day we had school on the beach, all about 


the pussy willows, and so on. When we 
read these the children’s eyes are bright 
with a joy very close to that of the real 
experience; and afterward there is a re- 
newal of pleasure in the object, if it is still 
with us. After the popular story of the 
(Continued on page 437) 
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The Health 


of the 


High School 
Girl 


By CAROLINE HepcerR, M.D. 


Drawing by George Beattie 


HE health of the high school girl is 
not a thing of the moment alone. 
In adolescence, as in any other stage 
of the child’s development, the preparation 
long antedates the period. If the founda- 
tions are poor the building remains weak, 
however much work is put on the roof. 
Certainly no one deliberately puts on a 
leaky roof. Nevertheless, the high school 
age, because it determines the completion 
of the structure, is particularly important. 
The difficulties of this completion period 
are many: rapid growth, development of 
the reproductive system, new social adjust- 
ments, new types of education, vocational 
decision and training, all of which make 
the period difficult for the child. To these 
is added the pressure of rigid institutions 
that yield very little to the needs of the 
rapidly developing and possibly plastic in- 
dividual. 

Pechstein believes that if the child has 
had a square deal through childhood no 
new difficulties arise, but that old difficul- 
ties of adjustment and behavior may crop 
out under unfavorable circumstances. This 
theory should be a great comfort to those 
people who have dealt reasonably and 
truthfully with their children and who 
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Tennis is allowable—within limits. 

















have established in them good types of per- 
sonality. Whatever peculiarities of per- 
sonality appear, the deviation can _ be 
watched with some complacency knowing 
the foundations are well built—this, of 
course, within certain limits. A child who 
suddenly loses interest, divorces herself 
from reality and effort, and sinks into day- 
dreaming should have the most expert 
medical and neurological attention at once. 
Pechstein’s statement should also fasten 
the attention of parents of younger children 
on personality problems then existing so 
that this period of adjustment in the high 
school age may be as far*from difficult as 
possible. 

On the physical side, nutrition as a neces- 
sary preparation for the rapid growth of 
the adolescent seems to me _ important. 
Many girls at about the sixth grade are 
found to be skinny. Parents ought to real- 
ize that this is just the time when girls 
should have some surplus to clothe their 
bones, because they are approaching the age 
when they will stretch up on the average 
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of two or three inches (and sometimes 
more) within a few months. At this 
period also the reproductive system is be- 
ginning to mature and on this account nu- 
trition is important. From the simplest 
forms of life, in which reproduction by fis- 
sion seems to cccur as the result of nutri- 
tional needs, as well as in the more complex 
forms, there is close relation between nu- 
trition and reproduction. The queen bee 
on whom the life of the hive depends is 
queen because of special food. The men- 
strual flow established in the girl in this 
period is nutritional material for which as 
yet there is no use. You may ask, since 
the material is not used, why worry? For 
the simple reason that if, when the time 
comes, the girl is to produce healthy chil- 
dren, nutrition must be conserved at a re- 
productive level at all times. Her nutri- 
tion and nervous balance should be such 
that a painless, rhythmic menstruation will 
be established as a sign that this develop- 
ment is perfect. Of course, many hormones 
and complex glandular substances enter into 
a perfect menstrual development. Here 
we cannot escape nutritional responsibility. 
McCarrison, in his Study of Deficiency 
Diseases, seems to prove that certain 
glandular secretions are dependent on diet 
and, ignorant as we are about the more 
remote and intricate mechanism, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon those working with 
school girls to 


as a class (there are exceptions) are not 
awake to the nutritional status of the girl’s 
body. Their system of excusing the girl 
from the floor while menstruating makes 
no provision for the girl who for some rea- 
son is in a condition where there is no sur- 
plus and in whom the menstrual rhythm 
has been upset. 


HAT, then, shall be set as standards 
for children who are approaching 
this terminal period ? 


1. Nutrition plus; not fat, but a little sur- 
plus and, in the case of long narrow 
children, careful conservation of what 
they have. 

2. Continuous growth either in length or 
crosswise. I find many children cannot 
do both at once. 


Having accepted these standards, the 
next question is, how may they be attained ? 
1. Sufficient sleep—eight or eight-thirty 

bedtime. 

2. Outdoor play within the limits of the 
child’s nutrition and nervous balance. 
. Plenty of sunshine. 


w 


4. Dancing, tennis, swimming, games, and 

other skills, also within nutritional limits. 

5. Regular medical examination and care 
of the teeth. 

6. Elimination of defects such as eye-strain 

and fecal infections 





maintain nutrition 
at a level which will 
leave a margin for 
rapid growth, de- 
sirable menstrual 
rhythm, and beauty. 

The educational 
world, with methods 
which a recent arti- 
cle calls conscrip- 
tion, has paid little 
if any attention to 
this phase of nutri- 
tion. Very little 
health work of any 
kind has been done 
in high schools. The 


physical educators 





Dr. Hedger graduated from 
Rush Medical College in 1904. 
She has had many years’ experi- 
ence as a physician and has de- 
voted much of her time to child 
welfare work. She was with the 
Chicago Health Department for | 
four years and is now amember | cago, calls a wide 
of the staff of the Elizabeth Mc- | diet; that is, one 
Cormick Memorial Fund where 
she has been for many years. | 
At present she spends a great 
deal of time training health 
workers and lecturing. 


™] (sinus, middle ear, 
| and tonsils). 


HILD - BUILDING 
* is perfected by 
what Professor Carl- 
son, the eminent 
physiologist of the 
University of Chi- 


sufficiently varied to 
include all the nec- 
| essary ingredients. 
| Good eating habits 
should, of course, 
(Continued on 


ene page 439) 
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The 
Big Children and 
the Baby 


ISCIPLINE and divi- 
1) sion of work and 
responsibility in a 


large family offer problems which are pecul- 
iar to large families and are not found in the 
family where there is only one child, or 
where there are two of nearly the same age. 
Mothers of large families are often amused, 
and perhaps a trifle annoyed, when friends 
say, “Of course the older ones take care of 
the younger,” or, “I do believe you have 
less trouble with your six than I have with 
my one!” Though both statements contain 
a grain of truth, the mother of six most 
certainly has more to do, both mentally and 
physically, than the mother of one. And 
if she is wise, she will guard carefully 
against any temptation to put off on the 
older children tasks which she should be 
doing herself. 

One such mother, when asked why she 
did not make her older daughters do the 
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By MarcareTt FLINT JACosBs 
Drawing by Wynna Wright 


baby’s washing, replied, “I 
do not want my girls to be 
weary of babies before they 
have children of their own.” However, this 
attitude should not be carried to an extreme. 
Older children should learn to accept a 
share in the care of the baby, as well as of 
the house and grounds. The writer is well 
acquainted with a woman who for many 
years gave this problem of balance and ad- 
justment the most serious thought and study, 
and has been well rewarded by the results 
obtained. 

This mother never employed a nurse- 
maid; indeed, she seldom had any hired 
help except for the heaviest work. Often 
her only servants were her washing machine 
and her vacuum cleaner. Naturally, with 
her family of six children, she found it nec- 
essary to depend upon the older ones to a 
considerable extent. 

She knew successful family relationships 
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must be founded upon unselfishness, and 
that a mother must neither permit the older 
children to become selfish through lack of 
opportunity to serve, nor allow herself, and 
the baby with her, to be selfish in her de- 
mands upon them. She accordingly worked 
out certain principles to guide her in her 
requests for various services, so that care 
for the younger children might not become 
irksome to the older but would be regarded 
as a labor of love. 


Being Reasonable 
HE tried, first of all, not to demand too 
much. She made it a rule never to 
ask the older children to leave play in 





“There are many services which older children can 


perform without being imposed upon.” 


As the family grew and developed, she 
found that the need of asking for help di- 
minished. ‘The older children came natu- 
rally to include the younger ones in their 
play, to consider their needs and also the 
mother’s interests. Sitting one day with 
her sewing, the baby crawling on the rug 
at her feet, she witnessed an incident which 
illustrated the results of her methods. “The 


six-year-old brother came in, got out his 
blocks, and began to erect an elaborate 
structure on the rug. No sooner had he 
finished it to his satisfaction than the baby, 
utterly without malice, gleefully overturned 
the whole thing. The brother’s face hard- 


ened for a moment with an expression of 





which they were engaged unless she was 
really in need of assistance ; then she would 
ask the service as a favor, and courteously 
and lovingly express her gratitude. Since 
a creeping or toddling baby is likely to 
work havoc with paper dolls, building sets, 
and so on, she herself always assumed the 
task of teaching the baby to let these alone, 
and tried to care for him herself until 
the big children had finished their play. 
She never forced the older ones to include 
the baby in their activities. If he would not 
fit in, or if any sign of impatience or re- 
luctance appeared, she quietly withdrew her 
request until some mental or social read- 
justment could be effected. 
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Then he 


annoyance bordering on anger. 
smiled, patted the baby’s shoulder, and 
cheerfully began the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Well pleased with the boy’s attitude, 
the mother saw to it that the second struc- 
ture was undisturbed. 


Learning Through Helping 
HERE are many services which older 
“T ahitdren can perform without being in 
the least imposed upon or overburdened ; 
and there are many lessons, not only in 
manual skill but in patience, tenderness, 
and child psychology to be learned thereby. 
A child of ten, or even younger, may learn 
(Continued on page 440) 
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Manners 
and 


Mannerisms 


By Harry E. STONE 


Dean of Men, West Virginia University 
Illustrated by Arthur Herrick 


manners I grow 

humble. I recall Em- 
erson’s warning ques- 
tion: “Who dare assume 
to guide a youth, a 
maid to perfect manners? 
the golden mean is so 
delicate, difficult—say 
frankly, unattainable.” 
Surely not the writer of this article! Ex- 
perience, observation, a certain acquaintance 
with the thoughts of others, and the loyal 
help of friends and associates have, how- 
ever, intrigued me into the discussion. 

I would not minimize the importance of 
developing constructive imagination, the 
power to reason and to think straight. I 
would increase the area in which these 
modes of efficiency operate so that they will 
include more than classroom, study, and 
laboratory. A-cultivated man should ex- 
press himself not only by accuracy and ele- 
gance of tongue and pen, but also by dress 
and manner, by poise and bearing, by walk 
and handshake, and by all.his actions and 
reactions in the presence of people. 

In considering how best to train the 
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|: assuming to discuss 





youth for social ease I 
shall not limit myself to 
the narrow meaning of 
the word train. I leave 
room for all educational 
methods of realizing 
the desired objective— 
human beings at ease in 
the presence of other 
human beings, adaptable 
human beings who not only are themselves 
at ease but who make others feel at ease 
in their presence, human beings who not 
only are themselves comfortable but who 
make others feel comfortable, whether they 
be rich or poor, educated or uneducated, 
black or white, native born or foreign born, 
good or bad, conservative or radical. 

I would not imply that it is the young 
only who need training for social ease. I 
do affirm that they are the ones best able 
to profit by such training. Their minds 
are plastic. Their habits are not fixed. 
Their mental grooves are not deep. How 
many of us parents “exactly fill the hour 
and the company”? How many are “con- 
tented and contenting, at a marriage or a 
funeral, a ball or a jury, a water-party or 
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a shooting match”? How many have the 
heartiness and the sympathy, the mag- 
nanimity and the good nature, the courtesy 
and the poise, the good sense and the char- 
acter, the intellect and the enthusiasm, the 
power and the personality that win people 
to us? 

Landor once said: “I have suffered more 
from my bad danc- 


Bill since that was not his name. His face 
was red. He was embarrassed. He 
chewed gum violently and spasmodically. 
He was plainly nervous. It was his first 
experience in a receiving line. He was not 
observant or he could have caught the idea 
of his duty. He mumbled “hello” and 
“how-do-you-do” but turned to neither 
right nor left. The 





ing, than from all 
the misfortunes and 
miseries of my life 
put together.” Many 
a grown man or 
woman will testify 
to the suffering he 
has endured because 
of lack of knowledge 
as to how to act 
when in the company 
of those who are 
fully conversant 
with the social 
amenities of life. 


born— 


and gloom, 


tomb, 


free. 


T is a well-known | 
fact that “with | 
the dawn of adoles- 
cence at the age of 


shine! 





=< 


A HAPPY EASTER! 


| Upon the mighty Easter morn, 
- Our human souls should rise re- 


_ Rise above pettiness and fear, . 
_ Above the griefs of yesteryear; 
From wrath and greed, from hate 


From thoughts as narrow as the 


Rise to the glorious liberty 
With which the sons of God are 


The lilies’ silver trumpets say, 
Rise up, and let the power divine | 
Through every spirit burn and 


Arise, arise! on Easter day! 


—Alice Stone Blaekwell 


patron next to him 
received no names 
and no_ introduc- 
tions. A kindly and 
friendly suggestion, 
privately given after 
the affair was over, 
prepared him to do 
better next time, and 
incidentally, to be 
socially at ease in 
the next receiving 
line. 

Many young peo- 
ple, conscious of 
their social limita- 
tions, absent them- 
selves whenever pos- 
sible from banquets, 
receptions, formal 








twelve or shortly 
after comes the recognition of the larger 
life, a life to be lived in common with 
others, and with this recognition the de- 
sire to sustain the social code made for 
the common welfare.” It is equally well 
known that “the social impulse is on the 
whole a stronger spur for boys of eleven 
or twelve than the absence of distraction 
which solitude brings.” Yet young people, 
like many of their elders, are afraid of 
doing something that will cause them to be 
laughed at. They have been laughed at 
and this fear grows as they move toward 
later adolescence. They become still more 
conscious that they may “pull boneheads.” 

Recently I stood next to a young man in 
the receiving line at a student party. As 
each couple passed down the line from the 
head chaperon each member of the com- 
mittee received them and introduced them 
graciously to the patron next in line with 
but one exception. I'll call the exception 
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dinner parties and 
the like. Some do not even make the friendly 
call. They thus miss the opportunity to asso- 
ciate with others of refined manners. As a 
result, they are uncomfortable when thrown 
by necessity in later life into social situations 
for which they have had no preparation. 
Many a boy, fearless on the football field 
or the baseball diamond, becomes a craven 
coward in the drawing-room and a com- 
plete failure in any refined social circle. I 
remember the high school sophomore who 
was invited to accompany his married cousin 
to the home of a friend who happened to 
be a university dean. In fact she needed 
him to drive the car. He wanted to help 
and was willing to drive. sHe confided to 
her, however, that his English was not 
good and that he was afraid he would 
make mistakes “in the presence of the 
dean.” Reluctantly he went. The dean 
proved human and had a way of mak- 
ing guests feel at ease. The boy was 
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embarrassed at first but it did not last long. 
Lack of confidence may arise from the real- 
ization of some deficiency of speech, of 
dress, character, or knowledge. In this in- 
stance a sympathetic dean put an adoles- 
cent boy at ease. Perhaps, with the help 
of the older cousin and high school teach- 
ers, this boy will remove the cause of his 
feeling of inferiority. Perhaps he will learn 
to use his mother tongue with ease, pre- 
cision, and correctness. 

I asked a young woman living in the cul- 
tured atmosphere of the Three Arts Club 


of New York City how to train the 
adolescent to become socially at ease. She 
replied: “There isn’t much that the aver- 
age teacher or parent can do. I think it 
is a matter of social adaptation—of adjust- 
ing yourself to the interests and the ways of 
those with whom you come in contact. It 
requires toleration. That’s what so many 
people seem to lack. And it isn’t just 
middle-aged people. I’m surprised at the 
lack of toleration on the part of young peo- 
ple themselves.” 

I asked two Princeton boys the same 
question as I rode with them by bus from 
New York City to Princeton. Both agreed 
that it consists in getting rid of the in- 
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feriority complex. “If you feel inferior 
you can’t feel at ease,” one said. “To get 
rid of this feeling you must have something 
to contribute as well as to receive from 
others. You must have sufficient knowledge 
to be able at least to listen with interest 
while in conversation with men who have 
hobbies—intellectual or otherwise.” 

A dean of women whom I consulted 
said: “If a youth is to be socially at ease 
he must be given opportunity for social ex- 
perience. As a rule the adolescent boy or 
girl is self-conscious and awkward.” Asked 









“A kindly and friendly sug- 
gestion after the affair pre- 
pared him to do better next 
time.” 


if books would help she said: “Some books 
are definitely helpful but none is a sub- 
stitute for actual social experience at re- 
ceptions, dances, and other functions.” 
“There is only one way in which the 
adolescent can learn to become socially at 
ease,” declared a young lawyer who during 
his college and professional course at our 
university never missed a social function if 
he could possibly be present, and always ap- 
peared at ease whether in the presence of 
men or women, faculty or students, young 
or old, distinguished citizens or ordinary 
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folk. “That is by attending social func- 
tions, making contacts with those who know 
how to act—who have had the benefit of 
experience. Reading Emily Post is a waste 
of time. Did you ever hear of a boy learn- 
ing to swim by reading a book about swim- 
ming? He must get into the water!” 


ATCH your host or hostess. Be 

guided somewhat by his or her man- 
ner. Be agreeable. Adjust yourself to 
others. The slang phrase ‘act your age’ 
is full of meaning. Let your conduct be 
guided by your age. ‘This is the secret of 
acting at ease at any social affair. I never 
yet knew a boy to succeed in an attempt to 
act like a man. He always bungles. Make 
it your business to know little children and 
old men—people of all ages and conditions 
in life. And finally, smile, or at least try 
to look pleasant. A smile will cover. up 
almost any form of embarrassment or so- 
cial uneasiness.” ‘Thus spoke a young col- 
lege graduate whom I have known for ten 
years. Since he is socially and profes- 
sionally successful his opinion is worthy of 
a thoughtful hearing. 

A student pastor in our own university 
once said to me: “Many boys who come to 
college arrive 98 per cent hands and feet. 
They are awkward and self-conscious. So- 
cial recreation conducted toward the objec- 
tive of solving personal social relationships 
will help them. By social recreation you 
can build more profitable and create more 
desirable personality characteristics than in 
any other way.” 


Ew will deny the importance and value 
rs the young of forming correct habits 
of speech and “etiquette” or manners. 
Watch the youth. Does he stand aside to 
let a lady or an older man precede him 
through a doorway or into an elevator? 
Does he await his turn after a social func- 
tion before presenting his check at the cloak 
room? Does he rise when others enter the 
room or when introductions are being 
made? Or does he misuse his knife and 
fork at the dinner table, monopolize the 
conversation, drink his coffee while the 
spoon is in the cup, talk while his mouth 
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is full, assume an ungainly posture at the 
dinner table, begin eating before others 
have been served, make remarks embarrass- 
ing to others at the table, attend a formal 
dinner in informal attire, remain seated 
while ladies are standing, or otherwise vio- 
late conventional social practices? If so, 
he is not socially at ease. He may not be 
aware of it himself. Let him be assured, 
however, that others will observe. He will 
pay the price of social disapproval and per- 
haps of social isolation. If he does not 
correct his social deficiencies, invitations to 
dinner parties, receptions, and the like 
where value is placed on social conformity 
will cease. Opportunities for worth while 
associations and friendships will be cut off. 
Naturally he will gravitate to those equally 
boorish and outlandish. 

Does the youth who says “I come’ for 
“T came,” “he done” for “he did,” and “I 
seen” for “I saw” feel socially at ease in 
the presence of an educated group? Can 
he say “I knowed” for “I knew,” “he 
blowed” for “he blew,” “I set” for “I sat,” 
and “he laid” for “he lay” and preserve his 
social poise? Obviously he cannot unless 
he is so obtuse as to be oblivious to the 
knowing looks of those whose language 
habits are not so crude. 

Often boys and girls lack opportunity in 
their homes for learning rules of conduct 
with each other. Sometimes their home 
life has been anything but helpful socially. 
Their parents may be just as good people 
as those more socially sophisticated but they 
simply have not had the opportunity to 
learn what is commonly termed social eti- 
quette. This happens often when parents 
who have had little opportunity for school- 
ing, travel, or cultural environment struggle 


to provide food, clothing, and shelter for a 


large family. In such cases it is little won- 
der that agencies outside the home find it 
necessary to give compensatory training and 
experience along social lines. 


HE school in a small community can 
be made the center of adult social life 
and also the place where right social habits 
can be developed. Building up of social 
habits and a social consciousness among 
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school children is just as important as 
teaching arithmetic, geography, and spell- 
ing. Only when children are taught how 
to get along together, how to cooperate in 
mutual undertakings for the good of school 
and community, is the school doing its full 
duty. Only by participation in social ac- 
tivities where shared responsibilities are 
possible, by parties and other social func- 
tions resulting from group responsibility 
for social life, and by adult activities that 
set standards for students, can shyness, 
awkwardness, and bashfulness in social 
situations be conquered, wholesome social 
habits be developed, and correct social 
usages be built up. In such a scheme a 
teacher of culture and genuine leadership 
must work and play and eat and live with 
students during the hours when they are 
not in their own homes. 

The job may seem too great. That it is 
not impossible is proved by the fact that 
it has been done. I refer to the regenera- 
tion of the Porter rural school as told by 
Evelyn Dewey in New Schools for Old. 
What Mrs. Harvey accomplished in Por- 
ter school is now being done in many 
schools with varying degrees of efficiency. 
Barren lives are being made fruitful. Chil- 
dren are being shown how to engage in pur- 
poseful activities in social situations. They 
are learning not only how to do things but 
what things it is possible for them to at- 
tempt. They are living enriched lives. 

In this transformation which can be ob- 
served in progressive grade schools and 
junior high schools where clubs and social 


‘recreation under competent and cultured 


supervision abound, the parent-teacher or- 
yanizations of 
America have had 
no small part. 
Show me a school 
principal who is 
afraid to organize 
a parent-teacher 
association and I 
will show you a 
school that is not 
linked up with 
the community, 
and a_ principal 
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who looks upon arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling as things apart from life. I will 
show you also a pupil product lacking in 
initiative, resourcefulness, and confidence in 
social situations. 

The modern high schaol has expanded 
its function. Patrons of our schools re- 
sort to elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school buildings for games, ath- 
letics, debates, entertainment, night school, 
and social life. One-act plays, illustrated 
lectures, art exhibitions, school dinners, and 
school dances provide opportunity for bring- 
ing young and old together with the school 
building as a social center. Outside ac- 
tivities have become co-curricular activities. 
School authorities not only permit them; 
they promote and direct them during regu- 
lar school hours. 

Student activities develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and supply opportunity for 
practice in the art of forming social re- 
lationships. ‘The management of a glee 
club, the presidency of a dramatic club, and 
the editorship of a school paper bring 
contacts that both demand and make pos- 
sible the development of courtesy, honesty, 
patience, and tolerance—dqualities that are 
required for successful adjustment to 
groups and individuals. ‘The school prin- 
cipal now recognizes that he has social ob- 
ligations as well as moral and intellectual 
responsibilities to his pupils. 

Preparation for social life is largely a 
matter of sufficient practice under wise su- 
pervision and oversight. Assuredly schools 
and colleges attended by adolescent boys 
and girls owe to them an obligation to im- 
prove their social life by giving kindly and 
intelligent super- 
vision to social 
activities. What 
an opportunity is 
afforded at din- 
ners, dances, par- 
ties and other 
social events for 
teaching by both 
precept and ex- 
ample correct 


(Continued on 
page 440) 
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A university preschool laboratory 


Educating Parents 


By JANETTE STEVENSON Murray 
Chairman, Committee on Parent Education, lowa Congress of Parents and Teachers 


T a football game not long since we 

A« beside a professor. Between 

halves, he talked of some seniors re- 
cently taken into Phi Beta Kappa. 

“It was not only their high scholarship 
which commended them but their fine at- 
titude as well. They have always been 
ready to cooperate. It’s a pleasure to teach 
young people of their type.” 

“Why, they would get that attitude 
from their parents,” said a woman in our 
party. “But I’m afraid many of us do not 
realize what an advantage a constructive 
outlook is. We often handicap our chil- 
dren by instilling 
into them a spirit of 


He got no farther, for just then the two 
teams came on the field. 


HE Parkers lived on a big farm. They 
Ben good examples of this destructive, 
non-cooperative attitude pictured by Jere- 
miah. Milton, the only son, was bright 
enough but something was always wrong 
at school. When punished he would 
threaten the teacher with, “You'll hear 
from Mother all right about this.” And 
sure enough, Mother never failed to ap- 
pear next day. According to her, the school 
was mismanaged and the teacher was par- 

tial. Milton never 





antagonism and crit- 
icism.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the 
professor as he but- 
toned up his over- 
coat, “the Bible says, 
“The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes 
and the children’s 
teeth are set on 
edge.’ ” 

Photos used by cour- 
tesy of the Iowa Child 


Welfare Research  Sta- 
tion. 
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got a fair show.- 
After much private 
tutoring, he finished 
the consolidated high 
school at twenty - 
one; then the same 
troubles began in 
college, for his peo- 
ple had moved to the 
college town. Un- 
able to get along 
with teachers or 
classmates, he finally 
dropped out, unpre- 
pared in any line. 
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For the past five years he has drifted from 
one job to another, often out of work. 


~ Tow the Browns were different. Jane, 
Nave high-strung, intelligent younger 
daughter, often came home angry with her 
teacher. Mrs. Brown let Jane tell all she 
wished to, and then suggested that she had 
probably misconstrued things. Finding no 
sympathy and being relieved by the out- 
burst of temper, Jane promptly forgot all 
about her grievance 
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our group. ‘It must have. been the result 
of painstaking training.’ 

“ “Oh, no,’ the mother replied, ‘I haven’t 
been conscious of striving to bring it about. 
That was the way it was in my home when 
I was growing up.’ ” 

For years we have known a wasteful and 
extravagant woman. Her daughters and 
granddaughters, one and all, leave enough 
batter for a cup cake in the mixing bowl, 
peel away half the potatoes, and buy an 

extra half yard of 





and went back the 
next morning ready 
to take up the new 
lesson with enthu- 
siasm. 

We fall into error 
through a mistaken 
idea that we must 
stand up for our 
children at all times. 
Of course, it is their 
right to have Father 
and Mother behind 
them when they 
show a constructive, 
helpful attitude. 

Last May we got 
off the train in a 
small village. My 
companion looked 
about appreciatively. 
“This is the most 
attractive station 
I’ve ever seen,” she 
said to the station 
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UNHAPPY THOUGHT 
By Puy tuts B. Morpen 


Sometimes I think I’d rather be 

A lot of things, instead of Me! 

At night I lie awake and wish 

I’d been a tree, a crab, a fish; 

In wintertime I have to go 
Buttoned in from chin to toe— 
Galoshes, gloves, and overcoat, 

A woolen scarf around my throat— 
While trees undress when days are 


And dance barehead upon a hill; 
And fishes never have to wear 

A Sunday suit, nor wash their hair; 
A mother crab will never say, 
“Son, it looks like rain today; 

Put on your boots, and don’t you get 
The bottoms of your trousers wet!”’ 
Sometimes I think I’d like to be 
Anything that isn’t Me! 


lace instead of meas- 
uring for the exact 
length required. 

“There isn’t any- 
thing to be afraid of 
in astorm, Jack,”’ 
reasoned his mother. 
But when the thun- 
der and lightning 
came, she ran to a 
darkened room, be- 
side herself with ex- 
citement and fear. 
Naturally, Jack 
shared her fright 
and forgot her rea- 
soning. 

‘“‘When I was 
four years old,” said 
another mother, “I 
was passing a neigh- 
bor’s house alone, 
just at dusk; their 
big collie dashed out 
——} and bit my arm. Of 








agent. 

“Oh, I don’t deserve the credit,” he 
said. “It’s all due to my mother. I was 
brought up to have everything around me 
clean, neatly painted, and in order.” 

The preschool group leader in a neigh- 
boring town said: 

“In the block above there is a happy, 
well-ordered home where two sisters, one 
five and one seven, draw a tight line be- 
tween ‘mine and thine.’ They never touch 
each other’s things without getting permis- 
sion, 
“How did you bring this fine relation- 
ship about ?’ inquired a young member of 
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course, I’ve been 
terribly afraid of dogs ever since, but the 
strange thing is that all my children take 
after me.” 

It is easy to understand this. Uncon- 
sciously and day by day she has implanted 
her fear of dogs in the receptive minds of 
her children. 


O we see how it is that the parents eat 
S sour grapes and set the children’s teeth 
on edge. Contrary to the prophet’s teach- 
ing, it was thought, even a generation back, 
that fathers and mothers were infallible. 
But the old belief that young parents are 
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endowed at the birth of a child with the 
necessary knowledge of child care and train- 
ing is no longer accepted ; instead has come 
the realization that the father and mother 
have to be educated in the skills of parent- 
hood. 

Last spring when an up-to-date farm 
bureau woman with a college degree showed 
me her modernly equipped chicken yards, 
1 realized how much new information she 
has had to acquire about raising chickens. 
I would know instinctively how to set the 
eggs under a hen and look after the little 
chicks, because 1 helped my mothers years 
ago, but I would have been absolutely help- 
less to care for the six hundred downy 
chickens in that fine brooder house in which 
we were standing, with all the complicated 
questions of carefully adjusted temperature 
and humidity, of scientifically prepared and 
mixed foods bought by the barrel, of sani- 
tary devices for keeping the food and water 
clean, of culling chickens at the first signs 
of contagious diseases—yes, I surely would 
have had to study poultry raising. 

Educating the parents is one of the 
newest phases of education. We have 
moved away from an entire dependence 
upon the three R’s and the rod, however 
good they may be. During the past fif- 
teen years we have all talked about junior 
high schools, vocational guidance, ungraded 
rooms, the I. Q., project work, silent read- 
ing, the junior college, the preschool child, 
and now it is parent education. 

In other words, the leading educators 
and child specialists have discovered 
through research and painstaking inves- 
tigation that in the education of the child 
a great deal more than was formerly 
thought depends upon us, the parents. We 
need to be educated in this art of being 
parents. 

Child psychology is a new and fascinat- 
ing subject; getting the child’s viewpoint 
by thoughtful observation is an important 
phase of it. A research expert, in describ- 
ing a young mother to study group leaders, 
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said: “Why, she makes it a rule actually 
to observe her two little girls. She even 
has some neighbors’ children come in regu- 
larly so they may all have a group ex- 
perience.” 

At the university preschool laboratories, 
professional people study the child’s mental 
processes and measure his ability by just sit- 
ting quietly near him, observing him while 
he plays or works out simple tests ‘like 
fitting blocks into a frame. ‘There is no 
reason why parents should not observe and 
study their children: in somewhat the same 
way. 

We mothers make a fad of studying al- 
most everything else besides children these 
days—modern poetry, books of travel, rock 
gardens, pottery, bridge, international re- 
lations, batik work, and futuristic paint- 
ing. The study of child psychology is 
much more practical and just as absorb- 
ing. 

A young university mother after two 
years in the preschool study group said: 
“Aside from whatever other advantages 
there may be in this study of child care 
and training, there is one that appeals to 
me as a mother. It takes all the drudgery 
out of caring for my three children and 
makes their rearing interesting by lifting 
it up on a plane with other things we 
study.” 

The late Bird T. Baldwin, Director of 
the lowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
an outstanding national leader. in the appli- 
cation of modern science to child welfare, 
said: “Parent education is rapidly becom- 
ing a recognized profession like law, medi- 
cine, teaching. This new profession is 
worthy of careful preparation, patient 
study, observation, and practice work.” 

Many state universities, agricultural and 
teachers colleges have preschool and home 
laboratories. We can get the results of 
this research work by reading and studying 
the reports, pamphlets, and books issued by 
these schools. 

(Continued on page 441) 
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“lL should not have 
spoken rudely, but I 
should have made him 
understand that when 
I called him, I meant 


him to come.” 














ands Off! 


By ANNE PEREZ-GUERRA 


Illustrated by Wynna Wright 


OHN JOSEPH was six years old, and for 

his birthday he had been given a lovely 

new desk. It had a shelf for books, an 
adjustable blackboard, and various cubby- 
holes for books, pencils, and papers. | 
thought John Joseph was a lucky little boy. 
Soon after the birthday his mother was 
showing me one of his drawings. It was 
a cunning brown teddy bear. 

‘That’s fine,” I praised. “He draws re- 
markably well.” 

“Oh, he didn’t draw it,” confessed his 
with 
traced it for him. 


mother, some embarrassment. “I 
You see, I wanted him 
to learn to crayon evenly.” 

“But he cut it out with beautiful pre- 
cision,’ I said, trying to smooth over my 
tormer observation. 

“I cut it out, too,” said John Joseph’s 
mother. “You see,” she added somewhat 
teebly, “I wanted him to learn to crayon 
evenly.” 

So I said the one thing that was left to 
say. “He does crayon nicely, doesn’t he?” 

“T think he does,” said his mother. 

March, 1932 


But I am still wondering if John Joseph 
wouldn’t have preferred doing the whole 
teddy bear himself. ‘There was no reason 
at all why he couldn’t. Of course, it 
wouldn’t have been as perfectly done as it 
was when his mother did it, but then, does 
his mother need practice in tracing and cut- 
ting out teddy bears? I think not. 


Don’t Meddle 


T is astonishing how much pride children 
| take in showing anything they have ac- 
complished by themselves. But when any 
other hand has touched their work, you will 
always find them exhibiting with an air of 
apology. 

I have seen a child spend hours on some 
project of his own and, though his progress 
was scarcely noticeable, burst into a tor- 
rent of weeping when a well-meaning adult, 
with a light and simple movement, straight- 
ened out a particularly knotty problem for 
him. At the very moment of achievement 
his victory was snatched from him, and 
though he had earned it many times over, 
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he could not look upon it as his. One can 
well understand his grief. Of course, there 
may have been other reasons for his tears. 
I suspect that he was nervous and over- 
wrought from having worked too long, but 
how one can know when to interrupt and 
when to let alone, I cannot say. 

One afternoon I was trying to mend the 
kitchen window shade. The bottom had 
been torn and I thought that I could cut it 
off and put in a new hem. | took it down, 
laid it on the kitchen table, and measured 
it preparatory to cutting. I had just taken 
up the scissors when the door bell rang. 1 
was gone only a moment but when I re- 
turned, Four-and-a-Half had—undoubtedly 
with a view to helping me—snipped off the 
bottom of the clumsy stiff curtain in an 
awkward zigzag line. My first impulse was 
to spank her—and then suddenly I under- 
stood exactly how she feels when I run a 
ruthless hand over her work. 

Perhaps I destroy her vision of it, just as 
she very nearly ruined the kitchen shade. 
Fortunately I could cut it again above the 
first section, and though it is much too 
short, it serves as a double reminder. Four- 
and-a-Half remembers, when she looks at 
it, that it is better not to meddle in my 
affairs. And I—every time I see it a fresh 
understanding comes to me that she values 
her enterprises as highly as I do mine, and 
consequently I try to keep my hands off. 

I know now why Six - Years 
grew impatient and uninterested 
when I wanted to read the new 
pages in her book to her so that 
she could hear the unfamiliar 
words. She didn’t want to hear 
me read. She wanted the thrill 
of puzzling out the new words for 
herself. She has it now. I never 
offer assistance until she admits de- 
feat. I get something of a thrill 
myself when I hear her going on 
like this: “Dif-dif-fi-diffi-cul-culty- 
difficulty. Why, that’s difficulty, 
Mother!” It is always a 
source of surprise to her to «yy 
find, after struggling over a 
word, that it is one which 
she uses frequently. 
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Necessary Checks 

HERE are times, however, when inde- 
5 yore can be carried too far. Six- 
Years has a typewriter of ancient vintage 
from which she pounds out “stories” and 
‘“pomes.” It is necessary to move it fre- 
quently from the cupboard to the table, 
when she feels the urge of inspiration, and 
back to the cupboard when the urge is gone 
or the table surface is needed for something 
else. She has been forbidden to lift it, but 
that did not deter her and a playmate from 
attempting to carry the machine from the 
cupboard to the table. When they found 
they could not lift it, they called for help. 
I was irritated, to say the least, that Six- 
Years should disobey me, when she had no 
reason to, and I lectured long and _ thor- 
oughly and laid definite emphasis on the 
fact that she was not to carry such a heavy 
article as a typewriter—ever. My discourse 
fell upon deaf ears. The next morning | 
heard a terrific crash from the direction of 
the playroom. Six-Years, in carrying the 
typewriter to the cupboard, had dropped it 
on the floor. What did I do? What could 
1 do? What would you have done? Six- 
Years wept noisily. “Don’t scold me!” she 
begged. “I didn’t mean to drop it.” 

“But why,” I wanted to know, “why 
didn’t you call when you wanted it moved? 
Why did you try to carry it?” 

“You were busy,” wailed Six-Years, “and 


















“She values her enterprises as 
highly as 1 do mine.” 
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I didn’t want to bother you. Don’t scold 
me!” 

“I’m not going to scold you,” | replied. 
“1 think you have learned why you are not 
to carry the typewriter. We'll put it away 
for a few days, and if you have broken it, 
vou will have to get along without it. It is 
pure luck that you didn’t smash your toes.” 

She sulked for awhile, impatient with 
herself, not with me. The machine was 
none the worse for having been dropped, 
but | allowed her to worry about it for a 
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down over his head. He was wandering 
about slowly, and could not possibly have 
hurt himself had he fallen. Who knows 
what may have been going on in his imagi- 
nation? Stop for a moment and try to con- 
ceive his sensations. Unable to see, unable 
to tell one direction from another, he may 
have been a savage stalking elephants in the 
jungle at dead of night. He may have been 
a traveler, lost in the forest—oh, who 
knows what he may have been? But— 
“Wallee!” called mother. “Wally, take 








day because I 
wanted her to 
realize how she 
would miss it if 
she didn’t have it. 
Happily that was 
the last infraction 
of that rule. 
Generally 
speaking, the 
average child has 
an amazing 
amount of self - 
assertiveness. It 
is a highly valu- 
able quality in 
his make-up, but 
one of the most 
dificult for his 
mother to guide 
well. She must 
not relinquish her 
own will, in yield- 
ing to his ; neither 
must she crush 
his independence 
to wave her own 
power above him. 





PUBLICITY 


1. Be interested—Like your work. 

2. Be alert—Develop a “nose for news.” 
Don’t wait for news to come to you. 

3. Be adventurous—Success comes to 
those who try. 

4. Be fearless—If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed, try, try, try again. 

5. Be original—People are attracted by 
something new. 

6. Be dependable—Nothing is more 
disgusting than “a broken stick.” 

7. Be definite—Bring out the main 
points in a clear way. 

8. Be prompt—Old news is no news. 

9. Be reasonable—Weigh both sides of 
every question. 

10. Be truthful—Be able to verify every 
statement you make. 

11. Be courteous—Courtesy rather than 
antagonism brings success. 

12. Be appreciative—Space is expensive 
to publishers ; be thankful for all you get. 


—Artelee Wyatt Dietrich 


that sack off your 
head. Wallee.’’ 
She repeated this 
endlessly. Wal- 
lace paid not the 
slightest heed. 
She finally turned 
to her husband 
and said, “John, 
make him take 
that sack off his 
head and come’ 
over here.” 

“Oh, let him 
alone,’”’ mumbled 
John from the 
depths of a news- 
paper. “That's 
not hurting him.” 

‘“That’s how 
he cooperates 
with me. No 
wonder I can’t do 
anything with 
Wally.” And she 
kept calling in- 
termittently. 








| am pleading in 


But I was glad 
that she made no 








this article that a 

child’s play be allowed to proceed naturally, 
unless he is doing something that may harm 
himself, his neighbors, or his neighbors’ 
property. 


AST summer, I was sitting beside a friend 
- the porch steps of her cottage. Across 
the road her small son was wading about in 
grass almost as tall as he was with his arms 
outstretched and a huge paper sack pulled 
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‘pronounced effort 
to drag the small boy back to reality. 
However, if 1 had called my child, and 
he had paid as little attention to me 
as Wally paid to his mother, I should 
have gone after him instead of calling re- 
peatedly. I should not have been rough, not 
spoken rudely, but I should have made him 
understand that when I called him to come, 
I meant that he should come. I surmised 
that if Wally’s mother told him not to play 
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with matches, it would have made no difter- 
ence when he wanted to do it. It didn’t! 
He once ‘built a fire in the clothes closet, 
and heard the story of it told so often that 
he repeated the performance—this time in 
a basket of clean clothes in the kitchen! 


F course, there are times when a child 
() with his limited experience cannot see 
the dangers that may result from certain 
kinds of play. We explain and explain, 
and he seems unreasonable to us when he 
refuses to understand. 

I remember an instance of my own child- 
hood. It was summer time and we were in 
the country as we always were in summer. 
My grandparents had a farm, and we were 
constantly at work upon some glorious proj- 
ect. This time we had rigged up a slide 
in the barn. We had tied one end of the 
hay rope to a corner of the loft. The other 
end we secured in the opposite corner: of 
the barn floor. We made a comfortable 
seat of a grain bag, fastened it to the hay 
rope with a pulley, and the tallest slide on 
a modern playground couldn’t furnish the 
thrill that that one gave us! I can feel it 
now, if I close my eyes, that swaying, 
swooping, swinging glide, down forty feet 
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of hay rope, and the grand finish in a pile 
of hay in the corner. 

Alas! I remember that my poor 
grandmother, who was responsible for our 
well-being (and we had a ten-year-old guest 
with us), had such a thrill when she saw 
it that we were obliged to untie the rope 
and stop the fun. It grieved us for a while, 
for we could not see the danger and we 
had not learned the frailties of hay ropes, 
grain knots, and pulleys. It had 
seemed secure enough to us. But we re- 
paired to the trees of ripening cherries and 
satisfied our longing to look down on the 
world from heights less dizzying to the 
adults of the family. 

I can see my grandmother's point of view 
perfectly now, though I couldn't or 
wouldn’t at the time. We parents are re- 
sponsible for so much in the lives of our 
children. It is awful to realize that one 
careless slip in our vigilance may result in 
an injury or even in death. But these are 
not everyday possibilities. Countless times 
we say “no ” when permission might have 
been given instead, and it is of hie re- 
quests “that I speak. Grant all that you can, 
within reason, for your child’s life will be 
as rich as his experience is broad. 


also 


bags, 
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National Convention 


Minneapolis: 


“THE GATEWAY—DMore than her gates, the city opens her heart.to you.” 


HEN the city fathers selected this 

expression to welcome the millions 

of annual visitors to Minneapolis, 
they chose better than they knew. The sen- 
timent very accurately speaks the spirit of 
the people of Minneapolis. 

Located a few miles from the junction 
of the Mississippi River and the Minnesota 
River, Minneapolis has a nearly ideal situa- 
tion. The business section is on level 
ground stretching back from the gorge of 
the Mississippi where the world-famous 
flour mills are located at St. Anthony Falls. 
The residence districts are on_ rolling 
ground which affords a setting of natural 
beauty for the many fine homes to be found 
in the city. Eleven beautiful lakes, the 
Mississippi River Gorge, and Minnehaha 
Creek make an extraordinary background 
for the miles of boulevards and parks in 
and around this modern industrial city. 


BeLow: Cappelin Memorial Bridge, one of nineteen, links two 


Minneapolis boulevards. 


May 15-20. 


The boulevard system comprises the cir- 
cuit of the whole city by the so-called 
“Grand Rounds” which includes the fa- 
mous Victory Memorial Drive and _ the 
drives around the lakes along Minnehaha 
Creek and the Mississippi River Gorge. 

Wonderful within itself, Minneapolis 
possesses the added attraction of being the 
gateway to Minnesota’s land of ten thou- 
sand lakes. Within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from 
the city are 
more than 
one hun- 
dred _ lakes. 





The _ skyline 

as seen from 

one of the 
lakes. 
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UR parent-teacher convention comes 





in the spring. Nature seems to say, 

“This is an eminently fitting time 
for conventions. It is seed-time and the 
season of preparation and renewal. It is 
the time to survey that which has been; to 
ponder that which shall be, in order that 
it shall be better than that which has been.” 
The value and benefit of a convention is, 
of course, no greater than the effect on its 
delegates. So let us consider what an in- 
dividual delegate may do to gain as much 
as possible from a convention in order to 
justify the time, effort, and expense of plan- 
ning it; and to repay his (or, more aptly, 
her) own organization for the money that 
has been spent to send her and the trust 
that has been placed upon her. 

If you have been chosen as a delegate 
one of two things is implied: ‘The members 
of your organization have sent you because 
they like you and wish you to have the 
pleasure and inspiration which they find 
comes each year to the one selected ; or they 
feel that you are an extremely capable per- 
son and well fitted to receive help from 
the convention and to share it with your 
association.. Probably it is both. In any 
case, the fact that you have been chosen 
should be looked upon as a responsibility 
and not a recreation, although the experi- 
ence may actually be a re-creation of your 
attitude toward child welfare work and 
your desire to maintain the ideals for which 
your organization stands. 

It is, of course, impossible to attend all 
the conferences, so it is well to consider the 
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uties 


of ¢ 


Delegate 


By Karta V. PARKER 
Illustrated by Walter E. Krause 


list of subjects carefully, not for the pur- 
pose of selecting what you would person- 
ally enjoy but those which will give you 
an insight into the problems of your own 
association. You will find that the whole 
conference program has been carefully 
planned and constructed to meet the vary- 
ing phases of the work. One conference 
may bring light to one worker, while an- 
other worker will need illumination along 
a very different pathway. 

It is very wise to take notes. Just a 
word here and there will serve to fix an 
idea and to recall the discussion which 
seemed so clear and helpful at the time. 
Occasionally, perhaps, a perfect outline 
may be made as the speaker develops his 
theme; but sometimes the talk is one of 
those interesting, inspirational discussions 
which seem to spread into vast fields. This 
kind of talk is often filled with concrete 
and apt illustrations and a written word 
here and there helps to recall the most ef- 
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fective points. Sometimes a short joke or 
a particularly pithy remark will be worth 
recording in full. 

Get all the information and inspiration 
you can from the convention but have the 
practical portion of it in black and white 
lest it slip away 
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sure you will remember all the things you 
wish your association to know. The writer 
has found that a thorough preparation of 
the subject matter, even to the extent of 
yoing over it a number of times aloud in 
the privacy of her room, accustoms her to 


the sound of her 





and the pleasant 
sense of having 
gained a great 
deal be all that is 
left to carry home. 
Chere is so much | drudgery. 
to hear, so much_ |} 
to receive, that } 


When spring arrives 





Conventions are an excellent tonic for 
mothers who do all their own housework. 


household tasks and cooking often become 
After attending a convention, 
a mother with new ideas, .new inspiration, 
new determination, and new vigor has a 


own voice and is 
a distinct help in 
presenting what 
she has to say in 
an interesting and 
convincing man- 
ner. It often hap- 
pens that if the 


in such a home, the 














impressions may different outlook upon the routine work of speaker is con- 
be rather blurred the home. As a vacation, a convention is cerned deeply 
unless one takes wandiestis with the “what,” 
definite precau- ArRTELEE Wyatt DIETRICH the ‘‘how’’ will 
tion to keep them } take care of it- 
clear, for some- self. 
times several weeks elapse before your re- In the actual presentation of the re- 
port is given. port, speak very slowly and very dis- 
tinctly—yes, very, very distinctly. You. 


HEN, after you are home again and a 

bit settled into your routine, comes the 
preparation of the report. ‘Think about it 
now and then, when you are making beds, 
perhaps, or washing dishes. Look in ret- 
rospect at the convention and _ consider 
those parts which, now you are far away 
from them, seem most 


valuable. You will find 


really need have no qualms about facing 
your organization. A vote of confidence 
was given to you when you were chosen 
as a delegate, and after all, you are merely 
talking (a little louder than usual) to your 
friends. You would not hesitate to say 
these things to one person, and because there 

is a group of “one per- 





you have accumulated 
much more material 
than your limited time 
will permit you to pre- 
sent, so choose carefully 
and well. Then pre- 
pare your talk. 

If you have had no 
experience in public 
speaking, probably a re- 
port written and read 
will cover the most 
ground ; but if it is pos- 
sible, speaking from 
notes will be more ef- 
fective. Of course, it is 
excellent practice to 
speak without even 
notes, if you are quite 
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sons” you should not 
find it hard. 

If you have chosen, 
to the best of your abil- 
ity, to give solutions 
for the problems of 
your organization, high 
lights of the helpful 
talks, apt illustrations, 
and bits of inspiration 
which were the peaks 
of all you heard, you 
will be made very 
happy when someone 
says, “I almost feel as 
though I, too, had been 
at the convention.”’ 
You will have given— 
even as you have re- 
ceived. 


* 
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Home Service 


Message 


HAT you would build into a na- 
tion’s life, you must first put into 
its homes. 

The Department of Home Service ac- 
cepts the challenge of the Children’s Charter 
in so far as it concerns the responsibility of 
the home. 

Through focusing the attention of parents 
upon the need for preparation for parent- 
hood, upon the essentials of a good home, 
upon the home as the child’s first school 
wherein habits of thrift, good reading, and 
social conduct should be formed and spir- 
itual values should be stressed in order to 
build strong personalities, the committees 
of this department are contributing their 
part in the movement to give to every child 
a fair chance in life for health and happiness. 


When the homes 








Mrs. B. C. Hopkins 


Reading has submitted these five cardinal 
topics : 

|. Standards in literature—or the maga- 
zine problem of how to control the sale 
of undesirable reading matter 

The art of reading 

Creation of a love for reading 
Evaluation of good books and magazines 
Interest in the development of creative 
literary ability 

All over the country splendid men and 
women—librarians, talented writers, and 
critics—are working with us to help chil- 
dren and young peo- 
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of this nation as- 
sume their full re- 
sponsibility, every 


Through the pages of CHILD WEL- 
! g ] 


ple discover the 
wealth hidden be- 
tween book ends and 





child will have the 

rights which are his 

under the provisions 

of the Children’s 

Charter. 

MonaW. Hopkins, 

Director, 

Department of 
Home Service, 


a ee 


Committee on 
Reading 
In making a gen- 
eral outline to help 
the state and local 
chairmen, the Na- 
tional Committee on 
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FARE, the official magazine of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the directors of the five 
departments of work in the National 
Congress and their twenty-six volun- 
teer, specialist chairmen are sending 
messages to Congress members. In 
the September issue there was a mes- 
sage from the Department of Ex- 
tension; in November, one from the 
Department of Public Welfare; in 
January, one from the Department 
of Education. 

This month the Department of 
Home Service describes the work of 
its various committees and tells of 
plans for future accomplishments. 








magazine covers. 
Through story- 
telling and reading 
aloud, the little child 
is introduced to ro- 
mance and folklore 
and a world beyond 
his own. By satisfy- 
ing his curiosity, 
thus aroused, he 
reaches the next 
stage which, under 
the right supervi- 
sion, teaches him the 
art of reading. Grad- 
ually he learns to dis- 
tinguish between the 
right and the wrong 
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kinds of books—an evaluation which comes 
only through a special kind of guidance on 
the part of teachers, parents, librarians, or 
local parent-teacher chairmen. 

The collection and possession of a li- 
brary, even if it is only one shelf of books, 
becomes a necessity for the book-loving 
child at an early stage, and it is important 
that this desire should be gratified. 
is always the possibility, 


There 


too, of the ex- 
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abundance of opportunities for their edu- 
cation has now been provided. 
Parent-teacher associations are asking, 
“What do we get from all the scientific 
study carried on by such agencies as the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund and the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection; where do we get it; and 
how do we get it?” To answer these 
questions parent education projects con- 





istence of creative ability, often discovered ducted by institutions throughout the 
in the most unexpected places. United States have been de- 
The committee encourages the scribed in Section II, Parent 
quest and development of this DEPARTMENT Education, Bulletin, 1931, 


rare spark of genius. 

Many interesting reports 
come in from the field of spe- 
cial occasion programs cele- 


OF HOME SERVICE 


Director 
Mrs. B. C. Hopkins 
Sixth Vice-President 


No. 20, Chapter XII, “Adult 
Education,” United States Of- 
fice of Education (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Of- 


brating Book Week, Christ- Scone fice. 10 cents). Some of the 
mas, Valentine’s Day, and so ‘i a publications issued by the in- 
forth. Radio talks, plays, rng nes stitutions mentioned above are 


contests, story-telling, and es- 
says written about books fea- 
ture these events. The state 
bulletins frequently carry book 





Home Education 

Social Standards 

Spiritual Training 
Thrift 


listed in a circular under date 
of October, 1931, entitled 
‘*Practical Aids for Child 
Study Groups of Parents and 








and magazine lists compiled 
by local authorities. All these activities are 
tabulated by the Committee on Reading 
after the material has been sifted for new 
and original ideas. ‘This information is 
then ready to be sent out on request and 
our bureau of exch: ange really 
effective agent in spreading the gospel of 
yood reading. 


becomes a 


Even a very young person can be saved 
from the despair of loneliness by the posses- 
sion of happy and interesting thoughts. As 
he grows older, he will furnish that “inner 
citadel” in some fashion, and it is our de- 
sire to help him make it a safe and beau- 
tiful place to which he may retreat—a 
place rich with the stores of countless tales 
related, books read, and poems made his 


own. —— 
Chairman 


FLORENCE BYNUM, 
Committee on Home Education 
Parent-teacher associations are approach- 
ing the “promised land” in resources for 
use in their educational programs. Parents 
and leaders of parents’ groups have only 
to move in and occupy a field in which an 
March, 1932 


for Individuals Interested in 
Child Care and Training.” This circular 
is available free upon application to the 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. These two publications will 
help in the search for literature. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection has already issued 
some of its reports and studies. For those 
interested in reports of committees dealing 
with the education and training of chil- 
dren, in semi-technical material on com- 
municable disease control, in the home and 
the child, in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, and in the handicapped child, five 
books are available: The White House 
Conference, Communicable Disease Con- 
trol, The Home and the Child, Nursery 
Education, and Special Education, which 
are published by the Century Company. 

Among the recent White House Confer- 
ence offerings are fifteen short leaflets on 
growth, personality, and habits. These are 
excellent for many purposes but particularly 
for the mother who can rarely if ever at- 
tend meetings but who can read at home. 

The materials mentioned above represent 
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only a small proportion of the advantages 
now being offered to parents. A fraction 
only of the nation’s parenthood is as yet 
availing itself of the literature and facil- 
ities at hand. The problem today is how 
to arouse parents to a full recognition of 
the importance of their daily problems and 
the need for a new technique with which 
to analyze and solve their problems; how 
to bring to their attention the wealth of 
opportunities for education through trained 
leadership and through the literature al- 
ready available ; and how to spread the good 
news that parents may now move in and 
occupy “the promised land.” 
Extiten C. LomsBarp, Chairman 


Committee on Homemaking 

Homemaking! What a world of mean- 
ing the term conveys! It says plainly that 
a home is made; it does not “just grow” 
like Topsy, but is built up by somebody 
called a homemaker. And that somebody 
works with and for a number of other 
“somebodies” to the end that this home 
may be made. And the way that home- 
maker works for and with others is the 
secret of success or failure in homemaking. 

Every member of the household has a 
share in the enterprise. In fact, it is safe 
to say that the home is the greatest cooper- 
ative undertaking in society. Like a ma- 
terial structure, its stability depends upon 
the harmony and balance of the many ac- 
tivities that make its existence possible. 

From the economic side we speak of 
homes as “good” if the essential material 
belongings are in evidence. “He came 
from a good home” may mean many things. 
It may mean good food, good clothing, and 
good shelter ; or good parents ; or observance 
of religious rites; or a variety of other con- 
ditions. What one person denominates a 
“good” home, another might call a “me- 
diocre” or “poor” home. To one reared 
in and accustomed to lux- 
ury, the home is poor un- 
less a reasonable number of 
luxuries is present. To one 
reared in poverty, a very 
simple home of comfort and 
some conveniences is 
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“good,” without much beyond the neces- 
sities of life. 

But perhaps that home is best where the 
interest of each one is the interest of every 
other one, and where, although the indi- 
vidual undertakings are widely divergent, 
each one is understandingly aware of the 
goals of the others and ready to promote 
them. This does not imply that there is no 
difference of opinion and no opposition by 
one to the views of others. Situations of 
that kind would be deadening and result 
in a family life that was static. But it 
does mean that when conclusions are 
reached all unite in carrying them out. For 
this reason regular family councils, and 
committees, and individual assignments for 
specific purposes and ends in homemaking, 
if rightly conducted, are excellent devices 
that work for individual development as 
well as for family solidarity that withal 
is democratic. 

Wouldn’t it be fine if we could take a 
home and see how the whole well-being 
of the family results from legitimate, in- 
telligent, friendly “gives and takes,” notic- 
ing the influence of this democratic pro- 
cedure in developing independence of 
thought and action on the part of those 
participating and the effect of the sum total 
in moulding desirable home life? 

In my opinion it is on a cooperative 
basis that we must regard the “making of 
homes,” ever mindful that in the families 
of today are being fashioned the patterns 
for the families of tomorrow! 

ADELAIDE STEELE BAYLOR, Chairman 


Committee on Social Standards 
To the majority the very name—Social 
Standards — presents the intangible; to 
others, the formidable. State and local 


chairmen have asked its significance and 
purpose. In 
said, ‘Social 


answer to each it has been 
standards are all-important 
elements in the develop- 
ment of a character educa- 
tion program, the beginning 
of which should always be 








in the home.” 
The outlines planned for 
committee work have been 
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developed according to prevailing needs and 
in keeping with the changing trends of 
social customs. They have urged that from 
the cradle there be definite living schedules ; 
understanding, disciplinary efforts on the 
part of those in charge of the young citi- 
zen where he receives and absorbs his first 
lessons in behavior. Attractive but simple 
and comfortable styles of dress from baby- 
hood through high school have been urged. 
Good manners in eating, no matter when 
or where, the proper use of the knife, 
fork, spoon, and napkin have been empha- 
sized as important, even though considered 
elemental by some. Special emphasis has 
been placed upon good manners for the 
home, the school, the street, the theater, 
and all public places. Nowhere is there 
such an evident lack of good manners on 
the part of both adult and youth as in the 
motion picture theater which was never de- 
signed to be a lunch room, a nursery, or a 
place for the dissemination of news. 

Other specific aims of the Social Stand- 
ards program for home teaching have been: 
the value of honesty; the ability to think 
and to have the courage of one’s convic- 
tions; a willingness to work and to sacri- 
fice for an ideal; and the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life. The objective of such a pro- 
gram is to lay the best foundation possible 
for the house of life which only good citi- 
zenship can build. It purposes to develop 
leadership of the finest type. 

Social Standards look toward the ac- 
quirement of the kind of personality that 
will equip one mentally, morally, physically, 
and spiritually to meet with success the 
negative and the positive forces of a chang- 
ing world. 

Mavupe E. McKEE, Chairman 


Committee on Spiritual Training 
Childhood is the time when one should 
be initiated into the re- 
ligious experience. It was 
no mere sentiment that 
prompted the Great Teacher 
to place the child in the 
midst. He knew that the 
native urges to the religious 
life which are found in chil- (Sam 
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dren demand guidance and nurture. Never 
in later life is one so sensitive to spiritual 
influence, so open-minded to instruction, or 
so likely to form those spiritual attitudes 
and habits which persist throughout the 
years. The child can be counted upon to 
respond to religious nurture if it is of the 
right sort. He has an original nature 
capable of responding to spiritual stimula- 
tion. Everything is new. He asks ques- 
tions. He is trying to make meaning out 
of his life. He needs help to bring order 
out of the chaos of his world. 

When one feels the force of these facts, 
one is driven to believe that the home is 
indispensable for this task. This is not 
merely because other agencies are inade- 
quate. The task would be too great if they 
were. The chief reason is because religion 
is best experienced under home conditions. 
Horace Bushnell’s insistence that the home 
is the ‘‘matrix” where the child’s life most 
naturally develops is true. In the home the 
child receives his first impressions and, if 
parents provide it, his first religious in- - 
terpretation of such impressions. 

For example, the desire for approval is 
one of the instinctive desires of the child. 
He wants to do what will bring his moth- 
er’s smile or caress. The desire for ap- 
proval is one of the most compelling of all 
motives. But if the parent does not lead 
the child to desire the higher approval of 
the “still small voice within his heart,” the 
home will have failed in a most important 
phase of its spiritual training. 

Similarly, there is a desire for comrade- 
ship. The child turns to his mother and 
gives her his love because he must. He 
does not want to be shut out of her life. 
In the home he learns the loveliness of 
companionship. But if there is no real 
comradeship there, how can he be led into 
the joy of the divine companionship? And 
if that higher companion- 
ship is not interpreted to 
him in the home, it is possi- 
ble that he may go through 
life without it. 

Spiritual training, as we 
| have been interpreting 
j is more than character 
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education. It includes that, of course. But 
it also includes religious training, and re- 
ligion has to do with a man’s relation to 
the being who controls the universe and 
his own destiny. ‘The religious person is 
one who believes in such a being, who tries 
to discover and to do the will of God, and 
who relies upon that God for guidance and 
strength. If, therefore, we parents never 
give our children training along these lines, 
we may deprive them of any real spiritual 
basis for their character and conduct. 


RoBert SENECA SMITH, Chairman 


Committee on Thrift 

The fifteenth declaration of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter states that every child 
should have a home which is safe, sanitary, 
and wholesome, free from _ conditions 
which thwart the child’s best development, 
and with ‘‘a stable income, as the surest 
safeguard against social handicaps.” 

How is it possible for a home to be made 
wholesome and free from conditions which 
thwart the child’s best development unless 
that home has sufficient income to provide 
the necessities of life and a few of the com- 
forts? How can a stable income be as- 
sured unless the occupants of that home 
have been trained in thrift and economy ? 

The great mass of our American people 
earn comparatively small salaries which 
must be conserved in every possible way 
in order to maintain a wholesome standard 
of living. It would seem, then, that one 
of the greatest needs today is to teach the 


ARE 


younger generation how to get a comfor- 
table living out of their income and at the 
same time lay aside a small amount for the 
inevitable rainy day. 

That this training may become crystal- 
lized into character, it must begin very 
early in life. The home, by precept and 
example, must teach the child that the com- 
forts and blessings he enjoys are made pos- 
sible because someone has labored and sacri- 
ficed, and that he, too, must prepare him- 
self to aid in the economic struggle of life. 

When we speak of economic indepen- 
dence, we do not necessarily mean wealth 
and luxury. My personal observation has 
led me to believe that the home of moderate 
income, where each member of the family 
understands that thrift and economy must 
be practiced and that he must get the 
greatest value in exchange for the money 
he has to spend, and where each is willing 
to cooperate and bear his proportionate re- 
sponsibility in a carefully planned budget 
is by far the happiest home. 

The Thrift committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers makes 
no pretense of being an economic guidepost, 
but it does wish to point the way to a 
wholesome, economic citizenship. It wishes 
to place signs on life’s highway which will 
direct children to happiness and_ success. 
It wishes to help them form in early life 
habits which will aid them in detecting 
these signs, and to prevent them from tak- 
ing the road leading to disaster and ruin. 

ELLA CARUTHERS PorTER, Chairman 





UCH of the present unemployment and many other social evils are due to 
M the fact that the persons now at work stumbled into their jobs without 
guidance ; if we wish to avoid similar crises in the future we must provide syste- 
matic vocational guidance. It is estimated that of the 40 million workers in the 
United States, about five millions are at present unemployed. It is certain that 
many of these unfortunate people lost their positions because they were in jobs for 
which they were not suited ; others, because they were not adequately trained ; still 
others, because they were trained for fields which were already overcrowded. A 
large majority of workers, both employed and unemployed, drift into their jobs 
by accident. This results not only in periodic recurrences of unemployment but 
also in crime, low productivity, seasonal employment, exploitation of labor [par- 
ticularly juvenile labor], low standards of living, poverty, misery, and unhappiness. 
—National Vocational Guidance Association 
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each parent - teacher 
member needs to refer to the 





Proceedings 








1,511,203 parent-teacher members are potential leaders. 


Parent-teacher leaders need to know: 
The Convention theme of the year 
The Congress platform 
Committee plans and activities 
State projects and results 
How to conduct a conference 
Where to find material for conferences and addresses 
The growth of the national movement 


Where to find Congress records and information 
A good leader must have a sound background of subject matter. 


The Proceedings of each convention offer a never-failing source 
of authentic information. 


Proceedings are found in the leading libraries and in many state 
and local headquarters. Current issues may be purchased from the 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
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Published in the Interests of Child Welfare 
for the 1,511,203 Members of the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 





THE GRIST MILL 





The Objects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers are: 


First, To promote child welfare in home, 
school, church, and community; to raise 
the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children. 

SeconD, To into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and _ spiritual 
education. 

—From the National By-Laws, 


bring 


such 


Article 11. 





Intelligence in Emergencies 


URING this period of stress it ts 
[| ) ss that every group in this 

country, as in others, should be giv- 
ing its best attention to helping in every 
possible way. It is heartening to those who 
are attempting to correlate the work for 
unemployment nationally to heat what is 
being done, in relief and in furnishing 
work, all over the country, and by groups 
whose first purpose is ordinarily neither em- 
ployment nor relief. 

No task can be more important than 
keeping the children in school and seeing 
that they have the food, clothing, and other 
things which they must have if they are to 
do efficient school work. There must be 
thought about the psychological as well as 
the physical necessities, which means that 
the family of every school child must be 
relieved not only of want but of worry. 
Otherwise the child goes to school with a 
heavy load, which he may or may not, real- 
ize but which is a very real handicap. 
How can he be expected to be mentally or 
emotionally fit to learn, if the atmosphere 
that he brings with him, into even the most 
serene and happy of schoolrooms, is one of 
anxiety and fear as to the future? 
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HE National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers is to be commended for real- 
izing this, and for making it a first’ job 
this year to see that every child is helped 
to be physically fit, mentally alert, and 
emotionally serene. And the doing of this 
work in no wise, it seems to me, implies 
laying aside, even for the time being, the 
long-time objectives of the organization, 
but rather implies interpreting these objec- 
tives in terms of the present. There was 
never a more appropriate time than the 
present to study the child and his needs 
under a period of great stress, when things 
that are often not apparent are in the open. 
In more normal times one must observe 
minute indications of lacks. ‘Today, un- 
fortunately, in many parts of the country 
the indications are plainly to be seen; in 
fact, cannot be concealed. In_neighbor- 
hoods where the entire community feels 
pressing needs, the physical problem of sup- 
plying them may be greater, but the psy- 
chological problem is simpler, for it is 
easier for families to take relief when 
everyone else whom they know must take 
it also. Where it happens that the parents 


of some children in a group are prosperous 
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and others are not, the problem of helping 
is more difficult and complicated, especially 
if the families involved are of the type that 
has never had to accept help. 

No group has a better right to offer help 
and a more tactful method of approach 
than the parent-teacher group. The teacher 
is the next friend to the family, if she 
chooses to be. She is the person who has 
the best opportunity to see, to sense, or to 
find out needs. She has the knowledge, 
if the parents of the group are cooperating 
properly with her as to the progress of their 
own children, that enables her to know 
whom to turn to for help. It may be a 
more fortunate parent who is asked to help 
a less fortunate one. In such a case the 
teacher may so arrange it that neither 
parent knows the identity of the other, and 
surely so that the fortunate child knows 
nothing of the identity of the unfortunate 
one. Or it may be that the relief is more 
impersonal and that the association is the 
clearing house, thus taking a burden from 
individual teachers and parents. 

All this of course you realize; and you 
are careful that no child has to wear cloth- 
ing that he and another child realize is 
“hand me down,” or, even worse, has been 
worn in the same school and perhaps in 
the same class. One does not need to 
preach either efficiency or tact to your 
group. One may be sure, also, that you 
are integrating what you do with the 
work of your local unemployment commit- 
tees, taking care not to hurt the food and 
clothing market, and building your work 
into community welfare. 


UsT a word about using all the data that 
j me can be accumulating, as you do this 
fine work, for your own research purposes 
and for those of others. You are, of course, 
as you gather and distribute food and cloth- 
ing, or the money that will provide them, 
taking care to see that the best use is made 
of the funds or the supplies. You know 
that the President’s Organization for Un- 
employment Relief and the various: govern- 
ment organizations which .are cooperating 
in its work have prepared material on 
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budgets, on adequate diets and the cheapest 
way to provide them, on efficient clothing, 
on adequate shelter, and so forth. -You 
are seeing not only that your association is 
in touch with these groups and sending for 
and getting the material, but that every 
family which is in your group or is rep- 
resented in your school has access to the 
material. Much has been done to make 
this material easy to understand and in- 
teresting to read, but it does need interpre- 
tation by those accustomed to such material, 
who will add to it local resources, and ap- 
ply it to local or individual tastes. Now 
is the time to make our people literate as 
to food values, a balanced diet, adequate 
clothing, and other vital facts. 


ou want, I know, to establish good 

physical and mental habits in our chil- 
dren. I have always been thrilled at the 
possibilities of the betterment of our na- 
tion, if this could be adequately done. It | 
means not only that we all must keep 
eternally at the job of establishing these 
habits, and seeing that there are no lapses, 
but it means also that if the habits are to 
persist they must give real joy to the chil- 
dren who are forming them. We want 
these habits to be learned with pleasure and 
practiced with pleasure, so that they can 
be maintained easily and become life assets 
of the children who have them. 

The need, then, is not only that you in 
every branch of the Congress take up, carry 
on, and swing through this big job of help- 
ing the child to stay in school and be happy 
there, but that you pass on to one another 
your methods, your failures and successes, 
and your results in order that an efficient 


_technique of doing this work may be found, 


established, and recorded for long-time use. 
Your results will be invaluable to your own 
group, and they will also be of great value 
everywhere, to everyone who is interested 
in better children, better homes, and a bet- 
ter community. 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


Author of The Home Maker and Her 
Job and Living With Our Children 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Summer Plans 


By AFTON SMITH 


Assistant Professor of Child Care and Training, University of Cincinnati 


HE busy child is the happy child. All 

mothers know this. They know that 

the children are discontented 
during the school term than they are dur- 
ing long summer vacations. ‘There is less 
mischief brewing and there are fewer ap- 
peals to Mother to “tell us what to de,” 
because the daily school schedule leaves 
scarcely enough time between = sleeping 
hours and school hours to get all the play- 
ing and all the other things done which 
children want to do. Mothers frequentl) 
rejoice in the fall and say, “I shall cer- 
tainly be glad to see school open next 
week.” But in the spring the chorus sounds 
less hopeful as they sigh, 


less 


‘Then we face the question of how to keep 
him busy and at the same time free him 
from the strain of the school schedule, for 
the summer program should not be as rigid 
It is 
useless to say to the boy or girl: “At eight 
o'clock we will play ball and have a good 
time in the cooler part of the day. At 
eleven we will read a while and enjoy 
that. At three o'clock this afternoon your 
little sewing club will meet out in the nice 
shade in the back yard.” If the boy goes 


at this point as the school program. 


out to play ball just because we have it on 
his program, he will not necessarily have 
a good time. If the sewing club meets 





“Qh, dear, I dread to see 
school close. What shall 
I do to keep the children 
busy during the vaca- 
tion?” They know that 
regularity and definite 
things to do are as im- 
portant during vacation 
as during the school term. 


Tact Is Necessary 

ARENTS know that the 
Praia should have def- 
inite things to do during 
the long free hours while 
he relaxes from the re- 
sponsibility of school les- 
Pretty soon these 
free hours begin to pall 
and he starts an aimless 
search for amusement. 


+18 


sons. 


* 





Courtesy National Recreation Association 


“The frequent family picnic should be included in any summer 
program which a parent plans.” 
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because the mothers require it, then the girls 
might as well be in the schoolroom. 

It does not matter so much just what the 
children do in their free summer hours, if 
they find satisfaction in occupation rather 
than in idleness. “hey find more satisfac- 
tion in an activity when they think of it 
first, or at least when Mother arranges to 
have them think of it first. “Che boy who 
plays ball with all his might is making a 
vood substitution for idleness. But he will 
not play with all his might unless there is 
some incentive — besides Mother’s orders 

-to make him want to do it. The same 
is true of the little girl’s interest in her 
sewing club. No amount of lovely shade 
in the back yard will create an interest in 
a sewing club which Mother recommends 
just to keep her busy. But benches placed 
invitingly under the trees and Mother’s 
welcome to her playmates will spontane- 
ously start something under those shade 
trees on a hot day. If a sewing club does 
not develop, some other sort of club is sure 
to start. No boy is going to thrill over 
making an airplane just because we tell 
him it is a good thing for him to do. But 
a work bench and tools in the cool base- 
ment or summer house will invite him to 


try his hand on days when it is too hot for 





“dA work bench and tools in the cool basement invite him to try his 
hand when it is too hot for games in the sun.” 
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ball games in the sun, or even swimming. 

Mother’s part in the free-time program 
consists pretty much in knowing what, the 
interests of children at the age of eight, ten, 
and fourteen are, and how to start these 
interests working in the right direction. 


The Community Helps 
HE men’s commercial club in a small 
Sy of 5,000 population is sponsoring 
a series of summer baseball games among the 
boys of the town. ‘The aim of the club 
is to draw all of the idle boys of the town 
into several organized ball teams. ‘These 
teams are supervised by volunteers who 
coach them and keep the teams from fall- 
ing apart as they tend to do at this age. 
The teams play against each other each 
Saturday evening after business hours in 
the little city park and crowds of the 
townspeople go over to watch them. Be- 
fore school opens in the fall a final con- 
test is played off and the winning team is 
given a cup by the business men’s club. The 
World Series gives the boys no greater 

thrill than their own final series. 

The boys’ days are much better spent in 
practice for their games, so the business men 
think, than in hanging about the town with 
nothing to do except to tease Daddy for 
money for movies and ice 
cream cones. You see, the 
members of the men’s club 
are those daddies. Their 
plan for protecting them- 
selves from teasing has 
worked so well that they 
carry it out each summer. 
This plan will probably 
work best in the small 
town where the interested 
fathers participating know 
practically all of the chil- 
dren in the teams. For this 
reason the mothers feel 
quite safe in allowing their 
boys to take part in the 
games and practice. 

In the city there is usu- 
ally a public recreation de- 
partment supported by city 
funds. Such a department 
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provides opportunity for supervised sports 
of all sorts for both boys and girls, as 
well as dramatics, hand work, and basket 
weaving for girls whose home environ- 
ment does not provide opportunity for 
such activities. 


Summer Scouting 

HE Scout organization is solving the 

problem of a summer program for 
many parents of both boys and girls. A 
group of girls of the twelve-year age 
found enough ideas in the Scout work to 
keep them busy all summer. They prac- 
ticed codes and wigwagging in their back 
yards. They collected leaves, flowers, and 
bird pictures and with their heads together 
in the afternoons they cut and pasted and 
made the books as directed by their Scout 
leader. When they went driving into the 
country with their families they were on 
the alert for signs of wood lore which had 
been brought to their attention on Scout 
trips. Family picnics took on a new in- 
terest for them. 

The Scout organization had not relieved 
the parents of all responsibility for keeping 
the children busy. It had started youthful 
interests working in the right direction. 
The parents took the hint from the Scout 
leaders.and helped the children to extend 
and broaden their Scout interests. Family 
picnics are an excellent means of extend- 
ing the children’s interests in nature after 
they have been aroused through Scout and 
school work. The frequent family picnic 
should be included in any summer program 
which a parent plans. 


Swimming as an Occupation 

NOTHER group of children were fortu- 
A nate enough to have access to a really 
sanitary swimming pool. The mothers of 
this group planned a schedule for taking 
turns at supervising the group. Two after- 
noons a week were definitely marked off 
for the swim and if one mother could not 
take the children to the pool, another did. 
The children knew they would have their 
chance to swim on these two days without 
fail, and the continual clamor about going 
swimming at any and all times was stopped. 
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The regularity of their swimming program 
suggested a swimming club to them. With 
some discreet suggestions from a mother, 
they began to practice for a swimming con- 
test which they held a week before school 
opened. The supervisor of the pool acted 
as judge. Then the mothers helped the 
children give a party to the winner. This 
plan might be improved by letting the chil- 
dren contest by groups rather than as in- 
dividuals. The winning group could be 
entertained by the losing group. It is bet- 
ter training for a child to work hard for 
the honor of his group rather than for his 
own honor. 


Summer Clubs 


HILDREN from eight to fourteen years 
C of age are very much _ interested 
in forming and joining clubs. Girls often 
start sewing clubs. After they grow tired 
of sewing, the club may merge into a read- 
ing club, or into a dramatic club. A group 
of children in a college town formed a club 
and gave plays. Their vacation hours 
were filled with plans for their plays and 
costumes. They even designed posters to 
advertise their plays as they had seen the 
college students do. The group held to- 
gether for three summers because they re- 
ceived encouragement and a little help (not 
too much) from the adults. Their moth- 
ers reserved old lace curtains, discarded 
hats, dresses, and all paraphernalia which 
the children would probably want to use 
in their plays: The children understood 
that they were welcome to use anything 
placed in a certain box in the attic or base- 
ment of each child’s home. Their fathers 
took time to attend the plays when they 
were ready for the public; and it gave a 
great thrill to have Daddy come. The presi- 
dent of the college was invited by his 
daughter—and attended. The children un- 
blushingly charged him a pin to get in to 
see the play. No complimentary tickets for 
that show! To the surprise of their par- 
ents, the children took up a collection of 
real money immediately ‘after the show, 
passing the collection box to the president 
first. Deference was in order if not in 
complimentary admission. Their parents 
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did not laugh at them though | suspect 
they were questioned in private as to the 
purpose of the financial scoop. Adults’ 
amusement at children’s serious efforts may 
unwittingly discourage the very traits of 
persistence and organizing ability which 
parents most wish to see develop. 

A club of children may be held together 
by their common interest in making collec- 
tions, for their interest in gathering and ar- 
ranging all sorts of things is intense at this 
age. Stamps, match covers, pressed leaves 
and flowers, shells, playing card designs, 
and a long list of other collections can be 
encouraged by the parent to make the sum- 
mer profitable and interesting. About all 
the parent needs to do to encourage this 
type of activity is to stand by, ready to ad- 
mire each new addition, and to review the 
entire collection with great interest every 
now and then when it is proudly displayed. 
He may offer an occasional suggestion as 
to better arrangement or organization of 
the material in order to encourage this 
phase of the child’s learning. But the par- 
ent must not become so interested that he 
takes over the hobby as his own. This has 
sometimes happened. 

A summer club may include sewing, 
swimming, gardening, dramatics, and col- 
lecting in its program. An exhibit of sew- 
ing and collections, or of flowers from chil- 
dren’s gardens; or an exhibition of swim- 
ming skill; or a play by the dramatic group 
might well finish off a summer of happy, 
busy days. 


Pointers for Parents 

HE club idea keeps activities going con- 
fps It holds a_ neighborhood 
group together with a common interest. 
Each child encourages the others. In or- 
ganizing a club, a few pointers should be 
kept in mind by the parent. Advise, but 
do not dictate to the club. Leave the final 
decision in their hands. Let them select 
a name, passwords, club colors, badges, and 
all the other trappings which children love. 
Don’t laugh if they make fantastic choices 
and decisions. Keep them to a fairly regu- 
lar schedule as to times of meeting so your 
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own household duties can be adjusted ac- 
cordingly. But do not nag or insist that 
the work of the club be done just at the 
time you think proper. Expect a rather 
loosely organized club rather than the effi- 
cient adult type to which you yourself be- 
long. Enlist the interest of as many other 
mothers as possible so that by taking turns 
the burden of supervising and chaperoning 
will not rest heavily upon any one parent. 

Summer planning for the child will help 
his learning to go right ahead in Septem- 
ber, not from where it stopped at the close 
of school in June, but from a point far in 
advance of that. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What principles of character training 
should be found in both the winter and the 
summer programs for the children? 


2. How may the summer program for 
children differ from their school year pro- 


. gram? 


3. Give a list of ways to interest boys 
and girls in organized summer activities. 


4. What values do they receive from or- 
ganized and directed activities in summer? 


5. May the parent overdo her organiz- 
ing and directing? What happens if she 
does? 


6. Make a list of all the activities in 
which you have seen children between eight 
and fourteen years interested. 
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The Home of Today 
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LESSON VII 


The Child in the Home 


T has been said that if any one 
of us were suddenly placed in 
a giant’s home with furniture 
and equipment too high for comfortable use, 
with bewildering activities in which he were 
not included, and if in the daily 
there 





- 


routine 


were frequent commands to “be 
quiet,” or “take your things out of the 
way,” then that unfortunate person might 


understand the problem of the child in the 
home planned and managed for grownups. 
The importance of the home as the back- 
ground in which the child spends the 
greater part of his formative years has been 
stressed by Dr. James Ford in the follow- 
ing statement: “Since the improvement of 
homes is a primary means to the develop- 
ment of individual character, in 
the long run it will redirect the 
trends of civilization.” 
Architects and builders may 
help but they cannot solve the 
problem of making the house 
truly a physical setting for the 
happy home life of children. On 
the homemaker rests the respon- 


mwa (= 





sibility of making her “giant’s house” meet 
the needs of the children of her family for 
health, comfort, satisfaction, and character 
development. Not only in the findings of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection but in those of the more 
recent President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, this point 
was stressed. Poor housing. is shown to 
contribute specifically to a high infant mor- 
tality, to an increase in cases of tubercu- 
losis, and generally to a lowered health 
status. Further, the results of bad hous- 
ing on conduct have been shown in the 
large number of delinquent children from 
dilapidated areas. 

Ways of measuring quantitatively the 
effect of good housing on the 
child’s mental and emotional 
life have not yet been evolved 
but we do know it is a power- 
ful influence on mental stabil- 
ity, emotional maturity, and the 
whole development of person- 
ality. 


The 


Home 
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Management—Housing and Family Life, 
of the Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, suggests the following 
points as a basis of determining the ade- 
quacy of any house as a setting for the home 
life of a child: 

1. As a health center 

2. As a play center 

3. As a work center 

4. As a social center for companionship 


A Health Center 


us take up these points in 

pty and see what would 
influence the adequacy of the 
hee weidias each point. Under “health 
center’ there comes to mind the need 
adequate sleeping quarters. ‘The accepted 
standard is not more than two persons 
in an More than this 
is regarded as overcrowding. With chil- 
dren there is not only the possibility of the 
spread of colds and other infectious dis- 
eases through the close contact, but also 
the physical and emotional fatigue result- 
ing from different times of retiring and the 
difficulty of getting to sleep with people 
about. 

Not long ago a worried mother came to 
a behavior clinic much concerned over the 
naughtiness of her young daughter. Ques- 
tions showed that the child shared with 
her parents a bedroom opening off the liv- 
ing-room where grownups were doing ex- 
citing things after her bedtime. Though 
the child was put to bed at 7.30, the late 
hours of retiring practiced by her parents 
resulted in such breaks in her rest as to 
cause her to have less than six hours’ sound 
sleep a night. A change in the sleeping 
arrangement so that normal rest was pos- 
sible solved the behavior problem. 

The need of proper bath and toilet fa- 
cilities needs only to be mentioned, so well 
known is the relationship between these fa- 
cilities and good personal hygiene. The 
lack of these may result not only in irregu- 
lar habits but in nagging on the part of the 
mother with consequent conflict in her con- 

tact with her child. Physical conveniences 
are necessary for the psy chological as well as 
the physical welfare of the child. 
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A Play Center 


ONCERNING the second point, 
. the home as a play center, 
the report of the Committee on 
Housing and Family Life states: “Modern 
psychology has emphasized the significance 
of play in child life. It is more than a 
physical exercise, it is the expression of his 
The thwarting of his play activity may 
stunt his talents as a worker as well as di- 
vert his energy into undesirable channels. 
Hence, the vital necessity of houses supply- 
ing space for the child’s free play.” Some 
light on the character and nature of space 
needed may be shown by the following 
study of the ways children play. 


Ways Children Entertain Themselves and 
Friends 


(From a Report of the Committee on Housing 
and Family Life) 


Towns Towns 
under 100,000 
Type of Play Rural Urban 25,000 and over 
Sports and games re- 
quiring large space 23 8 9 7 
Sports and games pos- 
sible on average 
er ars 51 56 57 56 
Construction ........ 16 19 14 20 


Vehicular toys ...... 13 19 19 18 
oO 40 45 50 40 
Dramatic play ...... 14 17 17 15 
Apparatus, etc. ..... 12 15 15 17 


Reading, music clubs 

and special interests 33 41 37 50 
VOR a eee 11 5 5 2 
Miscellaneous ....... 14 14 12 16 


Where this play shall take place is of 
interest to children and to parents. While 
from the child’s viewpoint the family liv- 
ing-room may be a delightful place to play, 
the older sister or the parents may feel 
otherwise about it. Leisure activities of 
the adults. may be hampered both by the 
noise of children’s games and by the space 
required. Use of attic, basement, or back 
porch may well be encouraged. 


A Work Center 


ONCERNING the home as a 
* work center for the child, 
the report of the committee 
“The little child likes to think of 
himself as ‘working’ with hammer, paste, 
or scissors. Such constructive activities 
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should be promoted not only by sympathy 
but by setting aside some place where 
the child may carry on his pursuits con- 
tinuously.” For this purpose the kitchen, 
playroom, and shop figure more largely in 
the rural homes, while cellars, attics, and 
bedrooms are outstanding in the urban 
homes. 

“As children grow up their work be- 
comes more serious and the problem of the 
home functioning as a work center becomes 
more acute. Supervision and motherly en- 
couragement are needed still, but the im- 
pelling need is privacy—a quiet place to 
study, to read, to concentrate on some: spe- 
cial individual The crowding 
which lack of space demands reacts un- 
favorably upon the whole family, but per- 
haps these sensitive adolescents suffer most. 

“That the majority of the homes with 
which this report deals are bankrupt in 
their function to provide privacy, is once 
more emphasized when we consider the 
young people. 

“Instead of a quiet retreat where the boy 
or girl can get lessons undisturbed, living- 
rooms act most frequently as study rooms 
in both the country and the city. A living- 
room in itself may be conducive to reading 
and study, but is a very poor place if grown- 
up Sister is not kept from using the radio, 
and if it is the only comfortable room in 
the house where Father and Mother can 
talk over the day’s happenings. Concentra- 
tion may be gained by the children but at 


what a price for all.” 
RS T sideration in a study of the 

child’s home is that of the home 
as a social center. The home must pro- 
vide for the activities of the family as 
a group in work and play, and it must 
also make provision for the individual’ mem- 
bers to withdraw from the group and have 
necessary privacy and quiet. The advan- 
tages of a large living-room are recognized 
as adding to the satisfactions of family life. 
In the study already referred to, family 
after family cited the need for a heated 
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and lighted second room, as a study den or 
dining-room, that could be shut off from 
the living-room and thus provide a place 
for Little Sister at her study, for Brother 
with his stamp collection, or perhaps for 
Big Sister entertaining high school friends. 
The need of a place to which one might 
withdraw while the radio was in, use was 
often mentioned. 

Privacy implies not only a retreat for 
the individual but a place for his private 
possessions. Children, like grownups, need 
a place where their treasures may be both 
accessible and secure. Yet the majority of 
American homes, according to the study 
so often referred to, lack provision for the 
child’s possessions. The little boy who 
summarized his distaste for the fine new 
home of his family in the short sentence, 
“There’s no place for my clothes, or me, 
or my things,” seems to have a host of 
companions in our land. 

The mother by careful thought can do 
much toward making provision for “my 
clothes and me and my things” in any home, 
new or old. She can make the house con- 
tribute to, rather than thwart, the enduring 
purposes of the home. Her thought and 
endeavor, coupled with that of the other 
homemaker, the father, can make the ma- 
terial part of homemaking yield rich re- 
turns in “security, affection, intimacies, 
loyalties.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What constitutes the average bed- 
room space per person in your community? 
How adequate is the play space for chil- 
dren in most of the homes? 

2. What character and amount of stor- 
age space is needed for the “things” of a 
four-year-old ; an eight-year-old; a twelve- 
year-old? Where should it be located ? 

3. What provision should be made for 
the entertainment of the boy and girl 
friends of an eighteen-year-old daughter? 
What is implied in “letting Daughter have 
the living-room if she wants it”? 

4. Does home ownership insure better 
provision for the children than renting a 
house? 
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Suggested Readings 


Problems in Home Living, by Justin and 
Rust. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2. Pages 57-76; 353-68. 

The Home and the Child. A Report 
of the White House Conference. New 
York: The Century Co. $2. Pages 39-57. 

‘Homes Equipped for Children,” by 
John M. Gries. CH1tp WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE, April, 1927. Page 359. 


“A Homemade Nursery School,” by 
Eleanor Hussey Smith. Cutty WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, February, 1932. Page 331. 


Bulletins: 


“Applying Nursery School Methods of 
Child Training in the Home,’ ’ by Helen 
Ford. Manhattan, Kansas: Kansas State 
College. Free. 


“Home Playground and _ Indoor Play 
Room.” New York: National Recreation 
Association. 20 cents. 


“Home Play,” by W. C. Batchelor. New 
York: National Recreation Association. 50 
cents. 

“Backyard Playgrounds.” U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The Children’s Bureau. 
W: ria org Government Printing Office. 
Folder No. 2. Single copies free. 


The Government maintains an Informa- 
tion Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 

Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 


(This is the seventh lesson in a study 
The Home of Today, by Dr. 
Margaret Justin. The eighth lesson, “Con- 
tagious Diseases and Their Control,” will 


appear in April.) 


course on 
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HELP THEM TO HELP 


THEMSELVES WITH 
THE STEP-PUP 


STEP-PUP is a great help to mothers 
and teachers. Children love it and 
quickly form good habits with its as- 
sistance. 

COLORFUL—USEFUL 


STEP-PUP is a small 
step in the form of a 
jolly ‘pep. with a blan- 
ket of gay figured _ 
cloth. Tie cies 

Made of einer 
strong and light. 
STEP-PUP makes a 
very acceptable low seat, a colorful invalid 
able in bed, a convenient high chair, a small 
table at picnics. 





ADOPT A STEP-PUP! 


Your STEP-PUP will help you wonderfully in 
training the n; makes it a pleasure to do 
things they’re told to do! STEP-PUP will be 
sent to you postpaid if you mail a check for 
$3.00 (with color preference) to 


STEP-PUP COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 








HARBOR SPRINGS 











DON’T 
WASTE A 
MINUTE! 


Fill in the coupon 
below and mail to- 
day. If you already 
subscribe to CHILD WELFARE, in- 
troduce it to a friend. 





lyear - - - $1.00 


(20% discount to associations on subscriptions 
in clubs of five or more) 


Canada - - - - $1.25 
Foreign - - - - $1.50 





CuHiLp WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


check 
I enclose money order for § 
Please send Cu1LD WELFARE for one year to 
Name.. 
Streel 


City... i Se 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. 


Associate Chairman, 


Committee on 


CrRUM 


Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. 


Anderson 


LESSON SIX 


CHAPTER XI 
CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 

“Discipline is a growth that must come 
from within.” 

“Discipline must be such as will lead a 
child in safety through the physical perils 
of a dependent babyhood out into the or- 
dered, self-controlled freedom of adult 
American manhood or womanhood.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. What were some of the old ideas of 
discipline ? What are the new? In train- 
ing the child. what should be our objec- 
tives? How do regular physical habits pre- 
pare the way for obedience? What advan- 
tages come to the child who is allowed to 
choose for himself? (Pages 152-153.) 


2. The authors state that in helping the 
child toward an independent adult life, 
certain parental attitudes are essential. The 
parent should have the attitude of firmness ; 
he should seek the child’s cooperation; he 
should be reasonable; he should be willing 
to give explanations to the child. Discuss 
fully each essential. (Pages 153-159.) 

3. Getting the child’s attention, giving 
few commands, expecting conduct appro- 
priate to the age of the child, and giving 
praise are helps, so the authors state, to- 
ward aiding the child in good responses or 
yood conduct. 
discuss other 
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Name and 


(Pages 157-159.) 


Discuss each. 


he ‘Ips. 


+. Shall we use material rewards for the 
young child? Discuss satisfactions and _re- 
wards for the older child. (Pages 159- 
ee ) 
Discuss the small child’s easy response 
to paeeeeebe and his inclination toward 
negativism. (Pages 160-162.) 


6. Give suggestions as outlined by the 
authors for controlling the surroundings of 
the child that his responses may be good. 


(Pages 163-164.) 

7. What do we hope to accomplish by 
punishing the child? The authors name six 
principles of punishment. Read and dis- 
cuss these. (Page 165.) 

8. What methods of punishment are sug- 
gested? What are the dangers of punish- 
ment? (Pages 165-169.) 

9. Answer the questions on pages 169- 


170. 


Try to control the surround- 
ings or environment of your child for a 
definite length of time so that his responses 
or conduct may be desirable. 


Project: 


CHAPTER XII 


CURIOSITY, QUESTIONING, 
EDUCATION 
“The child’s curiosity is the foundation 
of his adult intellectual 
Wholesome Childhood, by 
and Gladys H. Groves 


AND SEX 


vigor.” —From 


E. R. Gro\ es 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Why should the child be allowed to 
touch many things? (Pages 171-174.) 

Tell how the child’s speech develop- 

ment helps him to acquire information, and 


to get in touch with his surroundings. 
ae 175-176.) 


. Tell how we may misjudge a child 
fe consider him naughty, destructive, and 
cruel when in reality the child may show 
a strong impulse of curiosity which should 
be directed and encouraged. (Pages 176- 
178.) 


4+. Why should the child have many ex- 
ser and occasionally new  surround- 
ings? (Pages 178-179.) 

5. How may curiosity be a spur to ef- 
fort? (Pages 179-180.) 

6. Give reasons why a frank and truth- 
ful answer to children’s questions about sex 


(Pages 180-184.) 


7. What is Dr. Gruenberg’s reason for 
considering the vocabulary given on page 
184 necessary to the preschool child? Do 
you agree with Dr. Gruenberg? If not, 
why do you disagree? 


is necessary. 


8. Sex education should include not only 
knowledge but also the establishment of 
correct tastes, right attitudes, and high 
— Discuss. (Pages 186-187.) 


Tell from your own experience how 
you an helped your child to understand 
the facts of reproduction. (Pages 188-190.) 


10. Some authorities say that the child 
of ten or twelve should be told the fath- 
er’s part in reproduction before these facts 
have an emotional appeal for him. 
agree or disagree? Discuss fully. 


Do you 


1. Answer the questions on pages 190- 
191, 


(The seventh lesson in this course will 
outline Chapters XIII and XIV of the 
textbook: “Imagination, Truth, and False- 
hood” and “Play.” Child Care and Train- 
ing is published in Minneapolis by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, cloth-bound, il- 
lustrated, $2; paper-bound, no illustrations, 
$1.25 plus 10 cents postage.) 
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LAY IS THE SERIOUS 
BUSINESS OF CHILD LIFE 


Tue Cuitp anp Pray 
By 
JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Director, National Physical Education Service 
National Recreation Association 


Based on the reports of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 


This book digests and interprets for 
the layman the technical reports of 
the White House Conference which 
have a bearing on the subject of child 
play. It describes the play impulses 
of the child and points out how 
present-day agencies and facilities 
are providing for the expression of 
these impulses, discusses play lead- 
ership, and gives specific advice in 
regard to the kinds of play that are 
most beneficial. Octavo, 200 pages. 


To be published in March 
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Who 
Bil 


By E. 





HO really understands any child? 

Take Billy Smith. Why, of 

course, his father, or at any rate 

his mother, knows all about him and un- 

derstands him like a book. And then the 

teacher. She is pretty sure she knows him 

through and through. To say nothing of 

the neighbors, who pass judgment on him 
with much certainty of conviction. 

But do they really understand him? Let 
us see. 

Like every other child, Billy is a unique 
individual. He is like some other children 
in some respects, but different in a great 
many more respects. To really understand 
him we must know a great many 
about him. What must we know? 

We must know the build of his body and 
his condition—whether he is of proper 
height and weight for his age, well- 
developed or deformed, sick or well, tired 
or refreshed. 

We must know all that he has seen and 
heard—what he has heard other children 
and grownups say, what he has seen them 
do, whatever else has 
added to his store of ex- 
periences, memories, and 
impressions. 

We must know what 
information and misin- 
formation he has—what 
he knows about other 
people, their ways and 
their motives, and about 
the situations and hap- 
penings in the world he 
has lived in. We must 


facts 


From Understanding _ the 
Child, a magazine for teachers. 
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know what mistaken ideas about any of 
them he has formed. We must know 
what he thinks about and how much 
the time he spends in thinking about it— 
whether he thinks of his studies, of some 
pet project or practical activity, of play and 
games, of fancies and day dreams. 

We must know what experiences he has 
had, especially such as have made a rather 
deep impression upon him, for good or 
for ill. We must know how he feels— 
whether well, full of “pep” and energy, 
self-confident, or timid, anxious, _ self- 
conscious, or miserable for any cause. We 
must know not only what he thinks about 
his playmates, but especially how he feels 
about them and how he feels toward them 
—whether he thinks them abler or less able 
than he, whether he feels admiration or the 
reverse for them, inferior or superior to 
them, friendly or antagonistic toward them ; 
and similarly how he feels about and toward 
his parents, teachers, and other ‘persons 
whom he has known, his home, his toys, 
his books, his school, his studies; about the 
streets, the stores, the 
playgrounds, and other 
opportunities for play, 
work, recreation, and 
what we adults call mis- 
chief; about the direc- 
tions, commands, advice, 
and instruction given 
him by elders; about the 
customs, conventions, 
manners, and ways of 
those among whom he 
lives and is growing up. 

We must know his 
likes and dislikes—which 
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of his personal traits, tendencies, feel- 


ings, desires, excellencies and skills, handi- - 


caps and peculiarities, and which of his ex- 
ternal situations, opportunities for play, 
work, or other activities and social contacts, 
he is glad he has and which he does not care 
for or dislikes. 

We must know what he wants to have, 
to get, to do, to be. 

We must know what he does, not only 
when we see him, but when he is out of our 
sight and hearing. 

We must know what his powers and 
abilities are, what he can and cannot do at 
the successive stages of his growth and de- 
velopment, bodily and mental— what pow- 
ers or defects of eyesight or hearing or in- 
telligence he has, what kinds of facts and 
ideas he can grasp, what foresight and judg- 
ment he has, what shades of feeling or senti- 
ment he can discriminate and appreciate, 
what skills he has, how strong his interests 
and his desires and his activities in grati- 
fying them are, how much self-command 
and self-control he has. 

We must know what his ambitions are ; 
what ideas, attitudes, complexes, prejudices, 
loyalties, sentiments, and ideals he has 
adopted or built up for himself; and how 
he has built the particular ones he has. We 
must know what perplexities and internal 
conflicts he may have. 

Whoever knows all these facts about 
Billy is in a fair way to understand him— 
why he is as he is and does as he does, and 
how he came to get that way. His father 
knows some of them, his mother some 
others, the teacher still others, the neigh- 
bors still others; some nobody yet knows; 
no one knows or understands them ll, 
either of Billy or of any child. 

Everyone knows a few facts about some 
child or children, and everyone makes 
guesses, some shrewd, 
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There is now a rapidly growing and wide- 
spread movement to study the child in order 
to know and understand him better. ‘The 
more thorough the studies, the more it is 
realized that each child is an individual by 
himself, different from any other. 

Each child has his own individual prob- 
lems of adjustment. He must behave some- 
how, whether well or ill. What seems well 
to him may seem ill to parent, teacher, or 
other adult. Whoever tries to learn all 
these facts one needs to know comes nearer 
to understanding the child and why he be- 
haves as he does than anyone else. The 
more he understands, the more he can help 
the child to behave well and the less does 
he see reason to punish the child for mis- 
behaving. Dr. Doll has said that children 
need more patting on the back above the 
waist than below it. The adult who best 
understands the child is the one who dis- 
tributes his pats most wisely. 





Booklets 


HE White House Conference Leaflets 

(see CHILD WELFARE, January, 1932, 
page 314) have been reprinted in three 
booklets—one on each of the three series, 
Growth, Personality, and Habits. Each 
booklet contains the five leaflets of its par- 
ticular series. The three may be purchased 
for 45 cents from The Farmer’s Wife, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“In the Hearts of His Countrymen,” a 
pageant-play written by Marion Holbrook 
in honor of the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, is available 
from the National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City (25 
cents). It is suitable for a cast of adults 
and children. If presented by school pupils, 
the production will use children of all ages. 
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CONVENTION THEME 


Save your back num- 








reasons for his being as bers of CHit>D WeL- 
he is and doing as he N. C. P. T. | FARE. You will find 
does. It is only very re- a a 3 them invaluable in solv- 
cently that detailed and Safeguarding Childhood * ing new problems relat- 
accurate observation Through This ing to your children and 
and careful studies have | Crisis” in planning P.T.A. pro- 
been made of children. (oe — | prams. 
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Epirep BY HELEN R. WENTWoRTH 
143 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


PARENT EDUCATION THROUGH 
RADIO 
Kentucky 

The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, arranged a series of radio 
talks grouped around the psychological de- 
velopment of the child. The first talk con- 
sisted of a symposium on parent-teacher 
work in Kentucky. Mrs. James G. Sheean, 
State President, and Mrs. A. G. Barnet, 
State Secretary, shared this first broadcast 
with Dr. Wellington Patrick, of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, who is the Fifth Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Congress. There 
was one talk on ways of correctly educat- 
ing emotions; there were two talks on dis- 
cipline, one concerning early childhood and 
the other, preadolescence and adolescence ; 
and two talks on the exceptional child. 


Oklahoma 

Tulsa public schools, which are “dedi- 
cated to enriched educational service,” are 
sponsoring a series of radio classes which 
last fifteen minutes each week. ‘The topics 
this fall centered about the preschool child, 
and will continue with the child just enter- 
ing school and his later development into 
adolescence. ‘The very valuable part of the 
service is the following: 
hundred and eighty-five persons listed as 
members who are discussing these 
talks and sending in questions which may 
arise from their discussion. “These ques- 
tions are either answered over the radio 
the following week or at a later time, or by 
a personal letter, or in personal conference. 
The classes have been much enlarged this 
year through the assistance of the parent- 
teacher associations. — Mrs. MARTHA 


There are two 


class 





As I write this, the New Year is well begun; and with its coming | 








have been given another opportunity to help the parent-teacher cause. 
I am grateful to Mrs. E. C. Mason for asking me to serve through this 
department of our fine Congress magazine. I am following Mrs. Blanche 
Arter Buhlig with temerity, for under her editorship Out Among the 
Branches has certainly flourished. 

May I not count on your cooperation? Fine publicity enhances the 
power of your local association. Better still, through reports of your 
worth while local projects in our magazine the whole Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is strengthened. 

By sending nefvs to me, through the channel accepted by your state. 
you will share your successful efforts in this growing child welfare move- 
ment with parent-teacher workers everywhere. 

HeLen R. WENTWORTH. 
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FRENCH, Director, Adult Education in 


Homemaking, Tulsa. 


Rhode Island 


A very valuable series of twenty-three 
broadcasts has been sponsored by the Rhode 
Island Branch of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. ‘The general sub- 
ject was “Parental Education,” based on 
the Children’s Charter and “The School in 
Operation.” Taking part in these broad- 
casts were: Mrs. Albert N. Murdock, Presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Congress; mem- 
bers of the faculty of Wells College ; welfare 
and mental hygiene workers; and many 
members of the Providence school depart- 
ment. Through this series listeners were 
not only educated and stimulated concern- 
ing the best methods of dealing with chil- 
dren, but were also made acquainted with 
the work being done in the different de- 
partments of the fine progressive schools of 
Providence. 


PARENT EDUCATION THROUGH 
DRAMATICS 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts 

Association employed a 

novel device for bringing before its mem- 

bers some of the most modern findings of 
those who seek to provide for the mental 
and emotional well-being of our children. 

Among the provisions of the Children’s 

Charter for ensuring health and happiness 

to the millions of our United States chil- 

dren we find under Point II, “For every 
child understanding and the guarding of 
his personality as his most precious right.” 
To illustrate this point a committee of 
the directors of the state Congress followed 
the National Convention idea of a dra- 
matic presentation of certain family prob- 
lems which are of universal import, and 
suggested their solution through modern 
community agencies. In the typical family 
selected are a father and a mother, both 
conscientiously eager to follow the best pos- 
sible methods of bringing up their five chil- 
dren, but handicapped by lack of under- 
standing the children’s ultimate needs and 
by the attempt to enforce traditional dis- 
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cipline in the face of changing standards 
which they neither recognize nor accept. 
The crisis comes to them through a, visit 
from the probation officer who tells them 
of their twelve-year-old son’s repeated ab- 
sences from school and the threatened pos- 
sibility of his being called before the court. 
In their distress they turn to the visiting 
teacher who brings to them the objective 
understanding of a social worker familiar 
with the misdirected energy and the emo- 
tional difficulties of many children, and per- 
suades the various members of the family 
to recognize their own needs and to enlist 
the help of the Children’s Clinic. 

The entire second act of the play shows 
Dr. Samuel Hartwell, Director of the 
Child Guidance Clinic in Worcester, and 
his clinic at work on the problem, an illu- 
minating picture of splendid modern tech- 
nique in mental hygiene. The final scenes 
show a united family facing reality, each 
member helped by self-understanding and 
by social or school adjustment, with “medi- 
cal assistance where needed. The value of 
the parent-teacher child study groups in 
helping the mother meet her problems is 
stressed ; in fact, one scene shows the clos- 
ing discussion of the meeting of such a 
group. 

The play was acted by a remarkably fine 
cast of experienced amateur players, whose 
thoughtful interpretation enhanced its emo- 
tional power. ‘The audience was genuinely 
moved by the production and carried away 
a new realization of the importance of “un- 
derstanding the child.” 

The play has been copyrighted by the 
Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association 
under the title, “One Family’s Dilemma.” 
There is a possibility of its being filmed. 


NEW CONVENTION PLAN 
North Dakota 

Because distances are so great in the 
state of North Dakota, and the members 
consequently so widely scattered, it has 
been decided to hold, hereafter, a biennial 
convention, and to have nine district con- 
ferences a year instead of holding the usual 
annual convention. 

The first series of district meetings was 
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so successful that there already seems to be 
proof of the popularity of the new plan. 

The general procedure was interesting. 
When the meetings were called, all dele- 
gates and visitors were asked to bring their 
lunches, and the organization which was 
host served coffee and sometimes a hot dish. 
This cordial informality resulted in greater 
freedom of discussion and more open ex- 
change of experiences. 

Mrs. H. W. Froelich, of Minneapolis, 
Third Vice-President of the Minnesota 
Congress, spoke at every meeting of the 
series, and the success of the whole under- 
taking was largely due to her. 


WELL ORGANIZED RELIEF WORK 
District of Columbia 

Fourteen years ago the activity known 
as “Student Aid,” the motto of which is 
“Keep the Child in School,” had its begin- 
ning in the District of Columbia Congress. 
The work has grown so steadily that it has 
been found necessary thoroughly to sys- 
tematize the methods of receiving and dis- 
tributing the clothing. 

At the beginning of each school year, 
each local parent-teacher association ap- 
points a Student Aid chairman. She sets 
aside one day of each month as “Student 
Aid Day,” makes a personal appeal for 
clothes at each monthly meeting, and ap- 











Mrs. Dowling, District of Columbia Chairman 
demonstrates some of the welfare activities of the Congress. 
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points three mothers from her organization 
to assist in sewing and mending at head- 
quarters on at least one Wednesday dur- 
ing the school year. The chairman also 
sees that bundles which are sent to the 
school by parents are forwarded to head- 
quarters. 

Headquarters is now at the Bureau of 
Health Education, and here the clothing is 
assembled, reconditioned, and prepared for 
distribution. The equipment for the work 
is now quite complete; there is even a 
kitchen where the women may prepare 
luncheon on days when they meet to work. 

Only clean clothes are received at the 
center, so no laundering is necessary. Each 
garment is mended, or remade; buttons are 
put into place; and even old shoes are re- 
paired by a cobbler under special contract 
with the Student Aid. Each year the work 
is greatly aided by a contribution of money 
from the Washington Community Chest 
which is used solely for new shoes and rub- 
bers when none are available at headquar- 
ters. 

All calls for assistance must come 
through the principal, teacher, school nurse, 
or attendance officer. A regular form is 
tilled out, the case is carefully investigated, 
a complete record of each case is kept, and 
the Social Service Exchange is fully ad- 
vised of all activities so that no duplication 
may occur. 

After an appeal has 
been approved at head- 
quarters, a bundle contain- 
ing three garments of the 
kinds needed—except hat, 
shoes, or coat—is made up, 
and the child’s teacher or 
the local Student Aid 
chairman is responsible for 
its delivery. This prevents 
any confusion at head- 
quarters. In many cases 
clothing is delivered within 
twenty-four hours after re- 
ceipt of the request, and 
in all cases, within three 
days.— Mrs. E.S. Titton, 
1823 Kalorama Road, 


of Student Aid, ; ; 
Washington. 
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Parker School District delegates on their way 
to the convention 


FINE DISTRICT COOPERATION 
South Carolina 


The Parker School District, consisting 
of fifteen schools, lies just outside the city 
of Greenville. Each of these schools has 
a wide-awake parent-teacher association, 
and each one sent a representative to the 
state convention. ‘The delegation from the 
district went to the convention in the school 
bus which the associations helped to buy. 

This same district won the membership 
cup at the convention for the district show- 
ing the largest increase in membership for 
the year—Mrs. E. M. Hicusmitn, State 
Chairman, Home Education, Greenville. 


LIBRARY COOPERATION 
Michigan 

Through the help of the county school 
commissioner and of the county librarian, 
a new P. T. A. reference corner has been 
arranged in the county library at Jackson. 
This corner has been set up with a desk, 
chairs, and shelves which hold much parent- 
teacher reading matter. Of course, CHILD 
WELFARE MaGaZINE has a prominent 
place. This material may be borrowed for use 
in child study classes and regular meetings. 
—Mrkrs. L. B. Benton, Napoleon. 
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Executive Committee 
Meeting | 


HE Executive Committee of the Con- 

gress met at the National Office in 
Washington, D. C., during the week 

of January 17. Only one member was ab- 


sent. , , ’ 
Minneapolis Convention 


This committee has the responsibility of 
making the National Convention program 
and this year has centered on the theme, 
“Safeguarding Childhood Through This 
Crisis.” 

Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has granted the 
request of the committee to conduct a Na- 
tional Conference on Homemaking, Mon- 
day, May 16. 

The usual tree-planting ceremony will 


take the form of a memorial for Dr. Ran- 
dall J. Condon. 


Chairmen Appointed 

Mr. J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Des Moines, lowa, was appointed 
chairman of the Committee on School Edu- 
cation, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Dr. Randall J. Condon. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and former presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., has accepted an ap- 
pointment as chairman of the Committee on 
Education for the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Study outlines on this subject have been re- 
leased from the National Office. 


Other Items of Interest 

The National President was authorized 
to arrange a program for the parent-teacher 
section of the N. E. A. convention in At- 
lantic City. It will be held June 27. 

A tentative outline of the history of the 
Congress, which is being written by Winni- 
fred King Rugg, was presented by Mrs. 
Rugg and accepted. 





Following the Executive Committee 
meeting there was a special meeting of the 
directors of the Child Welfare Company at 
the National Office, Washington. 
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Congress Comments 


Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, Associate Editor 
of CHILD WELFARE, assisted at the Farmers’ In- 
stitute of the Ohio State Agricultural College 
on February 1 and 2. Each Monday, from 2.15 
to 2.30 Pp. M., Eastern Standard Time, he talks 
to parents for Cleveland College over WHK, 


Cleveland. These broadcasts will continue 
throughout the school year. 
* a * 


In Nashville, Tennessee, a group of 17 
was organized last year to study the National 
Correspondence Course I. It is interesting 
to know that two men took the course with 
their wives. We hope to hear that this group 
is studying Course II this year. 

* * * 

Washington has some real fathers. A “Gan- 
ders Club” was formed at the state convention 
last May. It consists of twelve delegates who 
were amazed at the lack of men at the con- 
vention. Its object is to interest men in Con- 
gress objectives, to urge them to be more than 
bread winners, and to see that they are given 
an active part to play in the movement. Their 
slogan: “A Bigger and Better P. T. A.” The 
state secretary of the “Ganders Club” is Lacy 
M. Peoples, Aberdeen, Washington. Perhaps 
the “Gander Breakfast” at Hot Springs was 
the starting point of the gander movement in 
parent-teacher circles. Fathers are parents. 

* * 7 


Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Homemaking, N. C. 
P. T., sailed January 7 for San Juan, Porto 
Rico, to be gone for several weeks on gov- 
ernment business. She went to assist in the 
inauguration of the vocational program 
which is being started in the schools there. 

* * * 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford was the guest of honor 
at the annual social meeting of the Rhode Island 
Congress in Providence on February 1. The 
following day she went to Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, where she held a Presidents’ Meeting 
in the afternoon, followed by a banquet at which 
she was the guest of honor. 

* oe ” 


Mrs. Charles H. Remington, Mrs. Morey V. 
Kerns, Mrs. George S. Wertsner, and Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Mason were at National Head- 
quarters in Washington, January 23, for a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Cuitp WELFARE Company. 

* eS © 


Dr. Lawrence P. Jacks, former head of Man- 
chester College, Oxford University, recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of the office staffs of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the National Education Association. Dr. Jacks is 
in this country under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 

* * * 


Miss Frances Ullmann, Assistant Editor 
of Cuitp WELFARE, addressed the meetings 
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of the Fairfield County Council at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, and the New Haven 
County Council at New Haven on January 
18 and 20. 


* * 


Mrs. Maurice H. White, for five years a 
state Recreation chairman, was recently ap- 
pointed Associate Chairman of the National 
Committee on Recreation. Her special field 
will be to advise new state chairmen of Recrea- 
tion as to the most effective way of carrying 


out their duties. 
* * 


The president of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association, Mr.. John H. Cook, is 
convinced of the value of the parent-teacher 
association to the schools and to the com- 
munity. In writing to Mr. Baker, General 
Secretary of the N. C. P. T., he stated that 
the N. C. E. A. looks upon the association 
as an ally in affording opportunities for the 
childhood of the state. 


* * * 


The course on parent-teacher technique at 
George Washington University, which opened 
the first of October, has been noteworthy in that 
more than a third of the class are teachers in 
the Washington public schools and are work- 
ing for credit. The other members of the 
group are parent-teacher workers, either presi- 
dents or committee chairmen. This year the 
course has been concerned more with local 
problems which confront not only the associa- 
tions in the District of Columbia but those in 
many other states. , 4 y 

Mr. C. M. Hirst, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, N. C. P. T., and Com- 
missioner of Education for Arkansas, acted 
as General Chairman of the All-Arkansas 
Safety Conference held recently in Little 
Rock. Mrs. J. H. Robertson, chairman of 
the Committee on Safety, Arkansas Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, was one of the 
discussion leaders. 


* * * 


Mr. Newell W. Edson, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene and a Director of 
CHILD WELFARE, spent several days at Na- 
tional Headquarters during December. Mr. 
Edson was in Washington attending the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society. 


* * * 


“In the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers we have a cross section of enlight- 
ened America—cooperative planning with 
individual carrying out of plans, a standard- 
ized organ [CHitp WELFARE] without auto- 
cratic control. The increased emphasis of 
interest in human relationships is making 
for a finer and more effective organization. 
Not forgetting practical objectives, the 
N. C. P. T. is going rapidly beyond the 
merely material and is affecting the very 
lives of the people of the nation.” 
—From “Parent-Teachers on the Job,” by 

Marion M. Miller, in The Delineator. 
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Economy without sacrifice... 
Support your school board— 


r Have up-to- date schools 








without heavy bond issues 









To meet diminishing income, school exec- 
utives in many communities are discussing 
their problems with Parent-Teacher and other 
organizations. It is agreed that modern, pro- 
gressive teaching requires modern efficient 
equipment—that while new schools may not be 
possible, schools can be renewed and brought 
up-to-standard by wise, yet conservative in- 
vestment of school funds. 


You, as a parent, should be prepared to sup- 
port your School Board and Superintendent in 
such plans. Investigate seating facts dealing 
with both the physical and the mental welfare 
of your child during the long habit-forming 
hours he spends at his desk. 


No child whose vital organs are crowded— 
whose heart and lungs are cramped—whose 
spine is under distortion—whose eyes are 
forced to squint—whose brows are drawn into 
a frown of strain—no child so physically handi- 
capped at his desk can develop properly or 
think clearly. 


First consideration in modernizing the school 
should include re-seating to prevent this need- 
less strain. Re-seat to safeguard pupil health, to 
provide scientifically designed seats and desks 


American Seating Company 


Address Dept. 003 
General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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that make it easy and natural for children to sit 
erect—that prevent slump—that keep the chest 
pete ne! ers relaxed—that conserve vision 
and nervousenergy. School re-seating costs little 
—pays large returns in educational economy. 


Facts concerning modern school room seat- 
ing, together with valuable information on sit- 
ting posture, are available to you in simple 
booklet form, free upon request. Physicians 
especially will be interested in this series of 
authoritative booklets. Write for them. 





Illustration at right shows the 
stock type American Universal 
Desk supplied with Book Sup- 
port, which quickly converts 
it into a sight conservation 
desk. This desk is available in 
five other distinct modern class- 
room models, with posture- 
correctness that induces health- 
ful sitting posture without phys- 
ical strain. 














Correspondence is invited concerning 
furniture and seating of appropriate 
character for the church, lodge, theater 
and Court House—hand carved plaques, 
memorials, and carved cabinet work 
for residences and libraries. 
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WHAT IS MENTAL HYGIENE? 


This Is NOT Mental Hygiene 


| Showalter Esther is a trial to her parents and to her teacher. For one 
thing she is always telling whoppers about the dramatic things that happen 
to her. Nobody believes her tales but she keeps right on telling them just 
the same. Then, too, her teacher complains that Esther is a “show-off” in class ; 
that she plagues the other children when they want to study, and often plays 
crude jokes that provoke guffaws of laughter. 

Her mother and teacher both are scandalized over her lying and keep trying 
to appeal to her sense of morality. They tell the girl she is “bad” and that 
lying is a sin. Her mother also cries and tells Esther she is ashamed of 
her. ‘How can you upset me so,” she plaintively inquires, “when you know 
how much your baby brother needs me?” But Esther seems untouched by 
appeals to morality or by the distress she causes her parents and teacher, and 
her misbehavior continues unchecked. 


This IS Mental Hygiene 


T-N\ONALD also started out to be a “show-off” in class; and he, too, used to 
startle people with tales of his weird experiences. One morning, for 
example, he entertained the whole class with a description of a fight his 
father had with burglars—something he concocted out of whole cloth. 
Donald’s mother was extremely busy and concerned with the boy’s younger 
sister who was sickly. But when she began to realize his unusual behavior 
she wasn’t satisfied with explaining it on a moral basis or with trying to 
correct it by shaming him and telling him he was “bad” and letting it go at 
that. Instead she appreciated the fact that there must be a cause for Donald’s 








behavior; and despite her busyness with the younger child, she sat down and 
studied the situation. She began to see that the boy’s showing-off was largely 
a kind of bid for attention ; that he felt the family were overlooking him in favor 
of his little sister; and that he must act in a manner that would make others 
take notice of his existence. And so, sensibly, Donald’s mother and father 
paid a little more attention to him at home, gave him some small but im- 
portant duties around the house, and took special pains to see that the results 
of his accomplishments were properly praised when they merited it. His 
teacher also helped by making him a monitor in class and by seeing to it that 
he was given a legitimate chance to stand out. In six months his “show-off” 
tendencies disappeared and he was once more a happy, well-behaved boy. 


This material is prepared by the Committee on Mental Hygiene of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. George K. Pratt, M.D., Chairman. 
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Telling Stories to Babies 
(Continued from page 390) 


pussy willows one of the children always 
ran out to “love” the twigs which had 
rooted and been planted outside, and the 
guinea pigs are always due for extra atten- 
tion after we review our preparations for 
them and their arrival. 

These stories, to be sure, are not realistic 
but actually real; but even the early two’s 
can enjoy “made up” stories if the sub- 
jects are such as touch their lives, though 
they be told about a purely fictitious child, 
and with purely fictitious details. It is 
only necessary to learn to drop the dull 
take-it-for-granted adult attitude toward 
common things, and look at the world of 
everyday with the child’s eyes, in order to 
see that world as the gay, adventuresome, 
astonishing place it is when one is two or 
three. 

Then tell the child stories about that 
world, being sure to put in the little things 
that make his life fine and rich and full 
of surprises—the warm softness of pussy, 
the good crunch of the breakfast toast, the 
bright colors of the toys, and the ridiculous 
noise a hen makes. Tell about the baby’s 
bath, or a picnic on the beach, or getting 
a hair-cut, or getting a new pet, or when 
you were a little girl—tell it as he would 
see it, with enough detail to make it real 
and flavorsome, but not enough to slow up 
the story. A twenty-months-old baby once 
offered to tell me a story and related with 
much delight, “Was kitty—soft!” 

Forget, too, that all dogs are supposed 
to say “bow-wow” and all cars “honk”; 
the children have not these preconceptions 
and hear much more accurately, so listen 
all over again and hear for yourself what 
they really do say. It’s lots of fun, and 
you will be rewarded by appreciative 
chuckles when you do it, for the children, 
not being warped by the conventional 
theory, take much delight in an accurate 
reproduction. A child in my group was 
about to wash his hands one day when the 
faucet emitted that peculiar series of ex- 
plosive, spluttering sounds denoting air in 
the pipes, followed by a forceful gush of 
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Ruth Steidte 
2745 N. Frederick 
Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





How Compton’s 
helped Ruth 


lead her class 


All through high school Miss Steidte led her class 
with a 93 average—graduated valedictorian of her 
class and a member of the National Honor Society. 
What helped her forge ahead so brilliantly? Here is 
Miss Steidte’s answer— 

“The purchase of Compton’s was one of the wisest 
steps my parents could have taken to further my educa- 
tion. The material was so complete I a it of the 

reatest help in supplementing my regular school work. 

The explanations are so interesting — lear that even as 

a younger child in the grades I understood them easily.” 

Your son or daughter may be “naturally” bright, 
ae that is just why he—or she—needs Compton’s 
the most. To inspire his native originality . . . to 
give him fresh material to master, rather than let 
him slip too easily through school . . . to develop that 
broad knowledge needed in today’s battle forsuccess. 

The growing mind thirsts for knowledge. It wants 
f acts—facts that entertain as well as inform. Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, though a complete 
source of the world’s knowledge—accurate and up 
to date—is written with the fascination of a fic- 
tion story .. . illustrated so vividly and indexed so 
clearly that even a very young child may use these 
helpful books. 


Don’t let t children go through another week of schoo 
without the help of Compton’s. The down payment is so small 
that you can give your children an equal chance with others. 
More than 450,000 sets in daily use. Mail this coupon today for 
the free sample pictured section of this wonderful encyclopedia. 


Compton’ * 


ictured& Encyclopedia 


F. E, COMPTON & CO., Dept. 403, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free Sample 
Section and Free Questionario Game with full information as 
to how and where I can get Compton’s. 
cE a eee oes ee ee ee ee eee 


EE 6a inks? Khe kes an anre 


Please check the ages of your children so we can send sample 
pages most _— to them. 
me Se ool 


CO School = 
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water. He looked at the faucet, laughed, 
and produced an uncannily perfect repro- 
duction. Then he ran about the room 
laughing and telling the children, “Oh, it 
said————,”” repeating his imitation. They 
were all charmed: “Yes, yes, it said that. 
Do it again!” 

These stories will satisfy him for a time, 
but soon he is going to want to know the 
stories of things not quite so close to him 
as other children: how seeds grow, where 
the birds go, all about the ash man and 
the postman. ‘These can be told in much 
the same way, keeping them simple, brief, 
and graphic, and they will give satisfac- 
tion also, provided the child has shown an 
interest in the particular topic offered. 


Nonsense and Fancy 


ROBABLY he has to be three, or there- 
Pratouts, before he gets much fun out of 
the nonsense or funny story, although he 
seems to enjoy bits of humor in a story 
before this. The whole subject of the 
sense of humor in very young children is 
largely unexplored territory. They laugh 
so easily through spontaneous good humor, 
and through imitation, that it is a very 
difficult matter to say when an independent 
appreciation of the funny arises, and what 
sort of joke appeals to it. At any rate, 
most three-year-olds will have a rollicking 
time with a suitable nonsense story. Ex- 
periment a little, remembering to keep the 
absurdities quite obvious, and you will no 
doubt find your own child’s “funny bone” 
presently. 

About this time, too, before the child is 
four, one can introduce a very simple fanci- 
ful tale as a sort of imagination-stretcher. 
This should not involve any mythological 
creatures or extravagant adventures. There 
should be only slight additions to, or varia- 
tions from, the possible, and the child 
should be watched to see whether he ap- 
preciates this new element of “pretend” in 
a story. Do not assume that he can, simply 
because he uses pretense in his own play; 
it is more difficult to enjoy and under- 
stand it in a story, and usually this ability 
develops later than the play use. How- 
ever, if he seems ready for it, one can 
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gradually use it more, but it should never, 
at this age, form the main story diet. The 
child of two or three is still adventuring in 
such a wonderland anyway that fantastic 
additions are little needed, and it is bet- 
ter that most of his stories should still be 
of the sort which help him to explore with 
joy the real world, to comprehend it more 
truly, and to savor it more fully. 


Some Rules for Story-Tellers 


N conclusion, let me suggest a few points 
| to keep in mind if you want to culti- 
vate the ability to satisfy the littlest ones 
with a story whenever it is demanded: 

1. Make the story short; two to five min- 
utes is good. 


2. Be very clear and definite in beginning 
(never jump into the midst of the ac- 
tion), and keep your words and sen- 
tences simple throughout. 

3. Let the subject be closely related to the 
child’s interests, and possibly to his ex- 
periences past or future. 

4. Enliven and enrich your story with ap- 
propriate descriptive detail, with imita- 
tive sounds, with much repetition, and 
with occasional rhythmic refrains. 

5. Let your story have conventional form, 
a gradual working up to a high point in 
the action, although this high point need 
not, often should not, carry any of the 
emotional tension associated with the cli- 
max of a story for adults. Then you 
must, as we all know, give a very com- 
plete as well as a happy ending. 

6. Introduce humor and imagination to 
some extent with three-year-olds, and 
occasionally experiment with a whole 
story dominated by one or the other. 
But be sure that the humor and the 
imaginings are childlike. 

7. And last and most important of all, 

whatever story you tell, tell it with en- 

thusiasm, see it as the child sees it, and 
your voice will carry your enjoyment. 

Then will story-time be for you both an 

occasion for drawing closer together by 

the happy bond of a pleasure shared. 

And that, of course, is what stories were 

invented for. 
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The Health of the 
High School Girl 


(Continued from page 392) 


have been established long before this period. 

Owing to the tendency of the skin to 
succumb to acne at this time careful at- 
tention should be paid to bodily cleanli- 
ness inside and out. Even the soap used 
should be considered and different types 
tried. If acne becomes established a vac- 
cine may be necessary, made from the germs 
of the child herself and injected under 
skilled medical care. ‘These skin infections 
are very hard on the child and may make 
it dificult for her to obtain a job. 

The chance to see good paintings and 
hear good music, to read good books, to 
develop a taste for all that is beautiful 
should be combined with the growth of the 
child’s own creative ability, if she has any, 
but not to the extent of robbing her of the 
things necessary for growth and develop- 
ment. “The same attitude must be taken 
in relation to education. The foundations 
must be sound and no book learning or 
high grades can compensate for neglect of 
physical and reproductive health. The aim, 
then, is to build a body that will last, that 
can give out the personality of the child, 
that can become a social unit bearing its 
share of the burden of family and state 
work. 


(This is the first of three articles on the 
high school girl. Next month Dr. Hedger 
will discuss ‘Standards for the High School 
Girl.”’) 





“The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is a marvelous educational achieve- 
ment. If there is any human organization 
of the century which is heaven-born it is 
the parent-teacher association, whose mission 
is solving problems of babyhood, childhood, 
and youth in the greatest crisis in human 
affairs that America has known. There is no 
more important organization in America to- 
day.”—A. E. WInsuIP, Editor, Journal of 


Education. 
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THAT YOUR CHILD’S 
REFERENCE READING MAKES 


HiMA THINKER... 
NOT A Dreamer 


"Ton child who knows how to think 
knows how to concentrate. The ability to con- 
centrate ...to keep mind focused on the matter 
at hand determines largely your child’s ability 
to progress ... to develop qualities of leader-. 
ship. Be sure that his reference reading does 
not lead to mind wandering .. . that it does not 
make him a dreamer instead of the logical, 
clear thinker you want him to be. 

The WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia is writ- 
ten in a clear, concise, yet interesting style, en- 
— and easily understood by child or parent 
alike. 

But it does not over-emphasize dramatic ap- 
peal that all too often leads your child far afield 
from the subject on which he is really seeking 
information. The facts are never so dramatic- 
ally clothed that the child dreams of a fable 
while he should be assimilating facts. Thus 
The WORLD BOOK—while it supplies in- 
teresting reading, induces clear direct thinking 
without any sacrifice of authenticity, complete- 
ness, or accuracy. 


Give your child this encyclopedia that has wider 
educational endorsement than any other reference set. 
His mental welfare, his school progress demands it! 


KNOW ALL THE DETAILS 


9,200 pages—14,000 illustrations—12 volumes plus 
practical study guide—maps in colors—articles by fore- 
most educators, every subject presented in an interest- 
impelling way ... these are but a few high spots of The 
WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. All the details will be 
sent to you if you will please mail the coupon. There is 
no obligation. 


—_—_-~~~~ MAIL TODAY: 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 172G 
154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Il. 


Please send, without obligation, complete information 
about The WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia and your con- 
venient payment plan. 
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Manners and Mannerisms 
(Continued from page 399) 


social usage, and some degree of refinement 
and acquaintance with culture and good 
breeding! 

There is no genuine preparation for so- 
cial life, whether in school or home or com- 
munity, except that which provides as part 
and parcel of the preparation typical social 
situations. If opportunity for social life 
is not provided by home, school, church, 
and the community generally, so that young 
people can engage in social life, formal in- 
struction in social etiquette may prove 
worse than futile. I have before me a 
pamphlet that purports to give “specific 
rules to govern behavior on the street car, 
on the street, in the corridors, in the home 
room, in the classroom, in the hall, at the 
setting-up drill, at recess, at games, and in 
business.”” As information | doubt not that 
these rules are helpful. When the response 
of youth to written codes is disappointing 
is it not often because undue emphasis has 
been placed on correcting social faults 
rather than on forming habits of right 
thinking and right acting by providing so- 
cial situations in an atmosphere of kindly, 
sympathetic freedom, devoid of arbitrary 
emphasis on rules and regulations? I am 
reminded of the rules published on cards 
by Catherine of Russia when she gave re- 
ceptions to her nobles. Here they are: 
“Gentlemen will not get drunk before the 
feast is ended. Noblemen are forbidden to 
strike their wives in company. Ladies of 
the court must not wash out their mouths 
in the drinking-glasses, or wipe their faces 
on the damask, or pick 


The Big Children and the Baby 
(Continued from page 394) 


to dress and bathe a baby of run-about age, 
by doing it occasionally, not constantly, un- 
der Mother’s supervision. Any child who 
is large enough to lift the baby safely may 
learn to tie him in his high-chair and feed 
him his cereal; also to arrange the carriage 
robe and pillows, tuck the baby in, fasten 
the straps, and wheel the carriage about. 
A ten-year-old may be trusted to keep 
watch that the little fellow is warm 
enough, or that the sun does not shine too 
brightly into his face as he sleeps. The 
baby may gradually be included in the more 
rough-and-tumble play of the older broth- 
ers and sisters. He may ride on Brother’s 
back, provided Brother remains on all fours. 
He may push or pull a wagon that is not 
too heavily loaded. He may ride in the 
wagon, if Sister walks beside it to see that 
he does not fall out. He may coast down 
the smaller hills, securely held by a loving 
arm. But before he becomes overexcited 
and cross the watchful mother will take 
him under her own wing, leaving the older 
children to the freedom of their own recrea- 
tion. 





LL this buying of books, this careful 
selection, this supervision, is really for 

this one purpose—that of bringing the child 
at maturity to an enjoyment of his vast 
heritage of English literature. It may seem 
a long trail to some parents, but it need not 
be, for once he starts on it he will find 
much pleasure for himself in the selection, 
yes, and the reading of these 





their teeth with forks.” ig ie a ee 
Social decorum and all . fee 


the amenities of social life 
constitute an art back of 
which there must be a life 
philosophy. Without op- 
portunity to build up habits 
of behavior that philosophy 
cannot express itself. By 
all means let us have the 
philosophy, but let us not 
neglect the art. 
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books. But even if it were 
a tedious task, surely it is 
worth all the money spent, 
all the time and thought, to 
give the child what neither 
coys nor money can bring to 
him, something that no mis- 
fortune can ever take away 
—the joy of books.” — 
Emity Newe tu BLair, in 
Good Housekeeping. 
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Educating Parents 
(Continued from page 402) 


HE subject of parent education is suited 

to almost any organization, women’s 
literary clubs, church cradle rolls, the 
A. A. U. W., the Farm Bureau, and par- 
ent-teacher associations. It is especially 
well suited to the last named group because 
all parents who are members have the 
school organization back of them, and the 
teachers to advise them. 

Research material on child care and 
training may be used in two ways: 

First, in study groups of about twenty 
members. ‘These groups are promoted and 
financed by the organization back of them. 
The group leader is usually under the di- 
rection of a parent education expert, al- 
though some excellent groups are conducted 
with only local direction and leadership. 

Second, this material might be used in 
the regular programs of any club or parent- 
teacher association. The members send for 
the books or pamphlets, study them, and 
present the program themselves instead of 
depending upon outside speakers. Many 
express a preference for these programs be- 
cause they touch closely upon local prob- 
lems. 

So we find that when children have a 
cooperative and constructive attitude, their 
parents usually have the same. But we 
also find that parents who are handicapped 
by the faults of heredity and environment 
are unable to instill into their children this 
fine spirit and outlook on life unless they 
are themselves educated in child care and 
training. 
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A STAMP OF 
MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. You can depend 
upon the products of the following 


firms: 
Page 
American Seating Company . 435 
Century Company . 427 
F. E. Compton & Company. . 437 
Franklin PrintingCompany. . 441 


Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 


Company . Second Cover 
Grolier Society . Fourth Cover 
Step-Pup Company . 425 
H. W. Wilson Company . . 427 
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FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
FOUNDED IN 1728 BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











School Lunches 
HE school lunch has been developed in 


the past as an educational measure as 
well as one for safeguarding the health of 
the pupils. This emphasis should continue 
to be stressed during this emergency period. 
Every child who remains at school through 
the noon hour should be assured of at least 
one nourishing hot dish. 

Where school lunches are provided, food 
should be made available to all and there 
should be no outward distinction between 
those able to pay and those not able to pay. 
In rural and other communities where 
there are no established welfare agencies to 
determine family needs, schools should take 
the responsibility—President’s  Organiza- 
tion on Unemployment Relief. 
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Bouquets! 


y January CHILD WELFARE came 

yesterday morning and, as usual, 

I dropped everything and sat down 
to “devour” it immediately. It is so per- 
fectly splendid this month, I felt I just 
must tell you. Each month I think, “Well, 
it just can’t get much better than this,” and 
then, lo and behold, next month it seems 
better than ever. While my children are all 
grown (nine of them), still I get much 
good from the magazine in my P. T. A. 
work. 

The article that wins my hearty praise 
this month is “School on Trial,” by 
Florette Luce Nordlund. It is so abso- 
lutely true. 

RutH M. Crane (Mrs. P. H.), 
State Chairman, Citizenship and Leg- 
islation, Kansas City, Missouri. 


To have a mature school teacher open 
a discussion of the modern school as did 
Florette Luce Nordlund in the January 
Cuitp WELFARE is refreshing indeed. You 
should hear approval from many parents 
who have long desired to give expression 
to a similar conclusion. 

Atson Secor, Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


CuHitp WELFARE MAGAZINE is always 
read with much interest, not only by my- 
self but by many others who use our of- 
fice material. 

Jesste A. CHARTERS (Mrs. W. W.), 
College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The January issue of CHILD WELFARE 
is here, and much appreciated. Its entire 
content is most unusually well chosen and 
worth while. 

Maser K. Raymonp, Acting Chair- 
man, Committee on Founders Day, 


nN. GF. 2. 


The January issue of CHILD WELFARE 
is in every way an outstanding number. In 
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fact, we thipk every number is better than 
the one before, and we could not do with- 
out it. 
JosEPHINE HELuier (Mrs. H. W.), 
State Publicity Chairman, Minne- 
apolis. 


Your magazine is of use to our Indian 
readers as well as to prominent foreign 
visitors as they call on us in Poona. 

N. B. PARULEKAR, Director, Inter- 
national Institute of India, Poona, 
India. 


CHILD WELFARE still comes out here in 
Africa, bringing with it many ideas and 
helpful suggestions. 

EsmMA Ruipeoutr- Boorn, 
Kinda, Congo Belge. 


Kanene, 


For long I have wanted to say how 
much I appreciate the CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. It is so full of real, concrete 
helps in parent-teacher work, and such 
practical, helpful suggestions to help with 
my everyday problems. 

H. BERNICE CHAMBERLAIN, (Mrs. 
C. I.), State Chairman, Thrift, Wes- 


leyville, Pennsylvania. 


My daughters never think of going to a 
movie unless CHILD WELFARE says the 
picture is all right for them. 

Mrs. Curis STEINWEDEN, Afchison, 
Kansas. 


In my work of organizing in my district 
I stress the fact that new units can get 
more quickly acquainted with the work 
and do that work more efficiently if they 
study the issues of CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 
VesTINA BatLey THomas (Mrs. 
Ben ALLEN), President, Eighth Dis- 
trict Kentucky Congress, Shelbyville, 
Kentucky. 


Not one of these comments was solicited.—The Editor. 
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By WINNIFRED KING RuGG 





ERTRUDE HARTMAN, who has been a teacher 
(5 and the editor of the magazine, Progres- 
sive Education, has given in a book called 

The World We Live In and How It Came To Be 


about men who made an epochal contribution 
to human progress. Especially she tells the 
story by means of pictures. By means of more 
than two hundred pictures collected from con- 


a bird’s-eye view of the earth and man’s prog- 


ress. It is a world his- 
tory for young people, 
written according to 
the principles of mod- 
ern education. 

From a nebular uni- 
verse that consisted of 
whirling clouds’ of 
fiery gas, down through 
millions of years to the 
world today, with its 
tremendous mechanical 
development, is a long 
and thrilling story as 
Miss Hartman has told 





“The World We Live In and How It 
Came To Be,” by Gertrude Hartman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5. 

“Nursery Education,” Report of the 
Committee on the Infant and Preschool 
Child, the White House Conference. New 
York: The Century Company. $2. 

“Plays for Civic Days,” compiled and 
edited by A. P. Sanford. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 

“The School Festival,” by Adelaide 


temporary sources or from modern art she has 


shown how men lived 
at different periods 
through the ages. The 
pictures almost tell the 
story without the text. 
They are unusual, and 
reproduced in a size. 
that makes the details 
very clear. A valuable 
appendix contains a 
long list of books for 
young people to read 
if they want to find out 
more about any par- 
ticular period of man’s 








it. Her purpose has 
been to show the con- 
tinuity of progress and 


Sons. $1.25. 





Linnell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


development. 
The book will be of 








the drift of civilization. 
She tells of the coming of life upon the earth, 
of man’s gradual supremacy over the great 
animals of prehistoric times, of man the in- 
ventor, the empire-builder, the discoverer, the 
harnesser of the forces of nature. 

In telling this long story Miss Hartman has 
had to make a rigid selection. Sometimes she 
picks out significant events, sometimes she writes 


=—! great value to young 
‘ people and useful for 
reference in home and public libraries. 


Educating Babies 


ene vii of the Children’s Charter re- 
quires “for younger children nursery schools 
and kindergartens to supplement home care.” 
Day nurseries, nursery schools, and private 
kindergartens were brought under an extensivé 





years ago, as reproduced in The World We Live In) 
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examination by the Committee on the Infant 
and Preschool Child of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. The 
report of this committee, of which Dr. John E. 
Anderson of the Institute of Child Welfare at 
the University of Minnesota was chairman, is 
now published in a volume called Nursery Edu- 
cation. 


An extensive survey of the uses and practices 
in existing institutions was carried out in the 
hope of furnishing a better understanding of 
what could be done to help the children, the 
wage-earning mother, and the mother who has 
to bring up her children in a tiny city apart- 
ment. The findings are based on first-hand 
examination of 1,275 schools and nurseries and 
2,757 families. The recommendations to which 
the findings have led cover a wide field, but 
most significant, outstanding, and emphatic is 
the insistence of the committee upon the neces- 
sity for parent education. Knowledge of the 
child, his care and his training, must be brought 
to those who are directly responsible for him; 
and in the preschool period these are not pri- 
marily murses, teachers, or specialists, but 
parents. 


Among other important recommendations are 
the providing of effective health supervision 
and fire protection in institutions, the securing 
of trained workers, the developing of standards, 
and more adequate provision for children who 
have to live in apartment houses. 


Some Plays to Give 


Pi” for Civic Days, compiled and edited 
by A. P. Sanford, and The School Festival, 
by Adelaide Linnell, with an introduction by 
Patty Smith Hill, meet in their respective ways 
some of the constant demand for plays suitable 
to be given in schools, camps, and community 
centers. 


In the first of the two books mentioned there 
are twenty short plays, some of them written 
by educators for the purpose of developing a 
civic consciousness in young people, others spon- 
sored by the American Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A., and the National League of Women 
Voters. The majority of the plays are suited 
to the understanding and ability of school chil- 
dren of varying ages, but those relating to 
women in politics are designed for classes in 
citizenship among women. 

Miss Linnell’s book on The School Festival 
is for the use of those who are called upon to 
supply school programs for seasonal celebra- 
tions. The author’s intention, supplemented by 
Patty Smith Hill’s introduction, is that programs 
for school festivals shall grow out of original 
material, out of the children’s own ideas and 
experiences, worked out by them into stories 
and dramatizations. Nine programs are given, 
each of which was a gradual evolution from 
what the children had already experienced in 
school and at home. They were worked out with 
limited means and equipment, and are within 
the scope of the children’s skill; but they have 
beauty and cultural content. They can be used 
in many schools as they stand or they can 
serve as inspiration for other original programs. 
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A Congress History 


HE writing of the history of the Na- 

tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is well under way. Winnifred King Rugg 
is the author chosen by the President, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford. 


To cover the expense involved in com- 
piling data and writing the history, Mrs. 
Bradford sent out an appeal for con- 
tributions : 


On January 15, 1932, the contributors 
were as follows: 


State branches: 

Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee 


Kansas City Council, Missouri 


Representing the Massachusetts state 


branch: 
Julia F. Callahan 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins’ family 
Mrs. E. C. Mason 
Lucy Wheelock 


Representing Michigan: 
Mrs. Fred Raymond 


Individual gifts: 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, California 
Dr. R. J. Condon, Maine 
Mrs. F. E. Dick, Colorado 
Mrs. Herman Ferger, Tennessee 
Mrs. J. H. Jacobucci, Wyoming 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. F. B. Mendenhall, Minnesota 
Marian Telford, New York 
Mrs. John Wilson, South Carolina 


Gifts of one dollar and upwards are 
solicited and may be sent to the National 
Treasurer, 


Mrs. B. I. Extiorr, 
771 N. E. 71st Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 
March, 1932 
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Question—I want to ask for books which are 
written especially for girls and boys of high 
school age, which will stress the importance of 
happy, wholesome boy and girl relationships 
and give them some information about them- 


selves. I find there is a need for enlightening 
books for young people whose parents are the 
“don’t care,” “cannot control,’ and “need 
help” kind. Parents do not seem to know what 
to do. We are interested in the Question Box, 
and CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE and profit by 
their help. 


Parents should know the facts of life, have 
the viewpoint of youth, keep up with the times, 
and have the confidence of their children. The 
children of these parents grow up with high 
ideals, proper standards, and examples of 
wholesome conduct. So why not have a study 
course for the parents? They could read 
Parents and Sex ‘Education, by Benjamin 
Gruenberg (New York: The American Social 
Hygiene Association); Parenthood and the 
Character Training of Children, by Thomas W. 
Galloway (New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern). They could also study all the ma- 
terial listed for the boy and girl in these publica- 
tions. 

Some direct information for boys and girls is 
necessary. It is, however, just as important to 
build ideals, provide happy homes and whole- 
some recreation. 

The following pamphlets are recommended for 
boys: “Engineers” (Minneapolis: Women’s Co- 
operative Alliance. 10 cents); “From Boy to 
Man” and “Sex in Life” (New York: American 
Social Hygiene Association. 10 cents each). And 
a small book, A Boy and His Girl Friends, by 
Clarence C., Robinson (New York: Association 
Press). Some other books are: Problems of Boy- 
hood, by Franklin W. Johnson (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press) ; Talks to High School 
Boys, by John M. Holmes (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company). 

The following books are recommended for 
girls: The Three Gifts of Life, by Nellie M. 
Smith (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co.); 
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Ruth Talks It Over, by Junius Vincent (New 
York: The Macmillan Company) ; Vesper Talks 
to Girls, by Laura A. Knott (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company). 

The following books are good for both boys 
and girls: Growing Up, by Karl de Schweinitz 
(New York: The Macmillan ag oe cde The 
Thoughts of Youth, by Samuel S. Drury (New 
York: The Macmillan Company). 

Every parent should first read all material 
given the boy and girl. This makes for better 
understanding, helps further explanation, and 
promotes confidence. A more complete list will 
be mailed upon request if you wish to have it. 


Question—My sons, four and six, talk and 
play so much at meal time. Either one eats beau- 


tifully alone, but they won't settle down when 
together. 


Let them enjoy each other as much as possible 
during the meal. However, the meal time should 
be a happy occasion for the whole family. Plan 
to have the meals the real event of the day when 
the entire family comes together. Let the con- 
versation be of interest to all and permit the 
children to tell some of their experiences. 

Serve the meal carefully and in good taste, 
with a certain dignity, so that it means some- 
thing to the child and calls out the best in him. 

If possible, permit the children to assist at the 
table by pouring the water, passing plates, plac- 
ing the chairs, and serving some of the food. 
Participation helps appreciation. The meal hour - 
is not only a time to partake of food but is also 
an occasion for fellowship, service, and an ex- 
change of ideas. Give it the dignity belonging 
to it and it will mean more to the child. 

Say to the child, “Now it is time to eat. Play- 
time comes afterward.” If all these methods 
fail it might help if you were to excuse the 
child from the table. Or if he has played while 
others have eaten, remove the food quietly and 
proceed with other duties. Perhaps next time 
he will remember. 


Question—Thank you for your helpful an- 
swers. Here is another question. How can I 
impress my six-year-old daughter with the im- 
portance of time? She is so slow and dawdles 
so much, 


The small child has little conception of time. 
It comes with growth and development. First 
have a regular home program. Meals, bedtime, 
play, and duties should be at definite times. Ob- 
serve this regularity from day to day without 
varying unless an emergency arises. Regularity 
helps a child to know what to expect and your 
daughter will learn to associate various activities 
with certain hours of the day. See that the older 
members of the family observe regular hours 
and habits. Sometimes adults do what they 
please when they please and then wonder why 
a child is not punctual. 

A child of six can learn to tell time. You 
might purchase an inexpensive clock with a 
large face and show her how to read the hours, 
as, six o'clock for dinner, and so forth. This 
helps to build up an interest. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, care of CHuit> WELFARE.) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELizaBeTH K. KERNS . ’ 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Are These Our Children?—Beryl Mercer-Eric 
Linden. Radio Pictures. Story and direction 
by Wesley Ruggles. 

Booze, sex, murder, a lowd speaker which bellows 
raucously and a court room scene which becomes 
a travesty on justice are all used to make a box 
office film in which good direction and some fine 
acting are wasted. __ : 

Adults—for your enlightenment and informa- 
tion. 14 to 18, unwholesome. Under 14, no. 


Big Shot—Eddie Quillan-Maureen O'Sullivan. 
R. K. O.-Pathé. Directed by Ralph Murphy. 


A fairly good picture with human appeal and sufh 
cient comedy and story value to make it enter- 
taining for the family. It is about a boy whose 
failures are many, but events happen which bring 
success to him. : 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 14, 
harmless. 


Branded Men—Ken Maynard-June Clyde. Tif- 
fany. Directed by Phil Rosen. 

An exciting and thrilling Western in which the hero 
and his superb horse, Tarzan, rescue the heroine 
as she is about to be pushed off the cliff. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, exciting. 
Under 14, exciting. 


Charlie Chan’s Chance—Warner Oland-Linda 
Watkins. Fox. From story by Earl Derr 
Biggers. Directed by John Blystone. 

Charlie Chan unravels another murder mystery in 
his unique and silent way with some new prov- 
erbs quaintly expressed. A Chinese 4 Scout is 
an interesting figure. The story is logical, at 
times tense and holds the rapt attention of the 
audience. é . 

Adults—good. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 1#, 
doubtful. 


Dance Team—James Dunn-Sally Eilers. Fox. 
From novel by Sarah Addington. Directed 
by Sidney Lanfield. 

A human and appealing story in which these young 
stars again register. It is a wholesome and 
romantic drama, which, with pathos and humor, 
tells of the struggle they have to become dance 
artists as well as the ups and downs of their 
love affair. : 

Adults—charming. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
perhaps. 


Deadline—Buck Jones-Loretta Sayers. Columbia. 
Story and direction by Lambert Hillyer. 
Fast-moving Western with riding, shooting, good 
detective work and Georgie Ernest make a pic- 
ture that is much above average. 
Adults—good. 14 to 18, enjoyable. Under 14, 
thrilling. 


Emma—Marie Dressler-Jean Hersholt. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. From story by Frances 
Marion. Directed by Clarence Brown. 

The story, written for Miss Dressler, brings into 
play the lovable qualities that have endeared her 
to the public and made her a national figure. 
Her devotion to the motherless children and later 
their ingratitude are appealingly presented with 
full share of humor and pathos. Jean Hersholt 
is, as always, excellent. ‘ 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, excellent. Under 
14, excellent. 


Forbidden—Barbara Stanwyck-Adolphe Menjou. 
Columbia. Story and direction by Frank 
Capra. 

A highly dramatic and tragic drama of a young 
girl entangled with a successful lawyer who is 
tied to an invalid wife. Twenty years of devo- 
tion, tragedy, and his death make her a broken 
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woman. Technically very good 
devotion overdone, — 

A dults—fair of its kind. 14 to 18, by no means. 
Under 14, no. 

Girl of the Rio—Dolores Del Rio-Leo Carillo. 
R. K. O. From Belasco stage play “The 
Dove.” Directed by Herbert Brenon. 

Comedy drama which lacks the appeal of stage play. 
Conceited caballero tries to take Dolores, who 
entertains the patrons of the inn by singing and 
dancing, away from her sweetheart. Trouble is 
stirred up but the caballero finally decides not 
to bother when he finds his philosophy of “a 
good girl is no good unless she’s bad’ does not 
fit in this particular case. 

Adults—only fair. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 
14, no. 

Guilty Generation, The—Leo Carillo-Constance 
Cummings. Columbia. Directed by Roland 
G. Lee. 

Rival gangsters’ children meet, fall in love and 
marry. One of the parents plans to kill the other 
gangster’s son. Acting, photography and direction 
good. Story unwholesome. 

Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 

Heaven on Earth—Lew Ayres-Anita Louise. 
Universal. From story “Mississippi,” by B. 
L. Burman. Directed by Russell Mack. 

Story of feud between steamboat captains and the 
shanty folk who live along the shore. The 
adopted son of the captain turns out to be one 
of the shanty-folk, so he returns to his people. 
From then on there is thrill after thrill. Photog- 
raphy of river views is fine. , 

Adults—fair. 14 to 18, fair. Under 14, fair. 

Hell Divers—Wallace Beery-Clark Gable-Con- 
rad Nagle. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. From 
story by Lt. Com. Wead. Directed by Geo. 
Hill. 

An air picture made in cooperation with the aviation 
branch of the U. S. Navy. It is a tense and 
thrilling film, the most outstanding air picture 
yet made. The story is logical and appealing 
without being sentimental. The members of the 
cast are not conspicuous as 
long in the navy. 
Not to be missed! ait 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, thrilling. Under 
14, very exciting. 

Husband’s Holiday—Clive Brook-Vivienne Os- 
borne. Paramount. Story “The Marriage 
Bed,” by Ernest Pascal. Directed by Robert 
Milton. 

A drama of a husband’s misstep and his wife’s ob- 
jections to divorcing him hoping his infatuation 
for the other woman will pass. Home and chil- 
dren in the end win. Cast is good and theme 
presented in a dignified and convincing manner. 


Adults—yes. 14 to 18, not recommended. 
Under 14, no. 


Ladies of the Big House—Sy/via Sidney-Gene 
Raymond. Columbia. Story by Ernest Booth. 
Directed by Marion Gering. 

A depressing and rather illogical story of a bride 
and groom being framed by gangsters, convicted 
of murder and sent to prison. They are finally 


vindicated. 
14 to 18 hardly. Under 


in spots, but 


“actors,” they be- 
Wallace Beery is at his best. 


A dults—theatrical. 
14, no. 


Manhattan Parade—Winnie Lightner-Chas. But- 
terworth. Warner Bros. From the play by 
Samuel Shipman. Directed by Lloyd Bacon. 


Satire on Broadway and theatrical producers. A 
husband and wife having established a successful 
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costume business together, he decides home is 
the place for his wife, while he carries on an 
intrigue with his secretary. They elope. The 
wife returns to take charge of the business which 
is about bankrupt. She influences two amateur 
producers to stage a most gorgeous failure. 
Beautifully photographed in technicolor. Comedy 
very good. ve 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 
14, too mature. 

Man I Killed, The—Lionel Barrymore-Nancy 
Carroll. Paramount. From play by Maurice 
Rostand. Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 

A story of the aftermath of the World War ex- 
cellently cast, photographed and directed. It is 
a very artistic production but with an _ intro- 
spective and depressing theme. It tells of a 
French boy who kills a German youth in conflict 
in the World War. He becomes obsessed with 
the thought he has committed murder. Later he 
goes to Germany to the dead youth’s parents to 
seek their forgiveness, Arrived there he is re- 
ceived as their son’s friend and makes them 
very happy, but he is never allowed to tell them 
his story. ’ é 

A dults—interesting. 14 to 18, depressing. Un- 
der 14, no. 

No One Man—Carole Lombard-Paul Lukas. 
Paramount. From novel by Rupert Hughes. 
Directed by Lloyd Corrigan. 


A picture in which the theme is wholly,-solely and 
entirely sex, cheap and offensive. 


Adults—cheap. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
14, no. 

Panama Flo—Helen Twelvetrees-Charles Bick- 
ford. R. K. O.-Pathé. Story by Garrett 
Fort. Directed by Ralph Murphy. 

Sensational melodrama centering around a cabaret 


entertainer in Panama. Sex, drinking, dishonesty 
make a sordid and demoralizing story. 


A dults—cheap. 14 to 18, sordid. Under 14, no. 
Peach O’Reno—Bert Wheeler-Robert Woolsey- 
Dorothy Lee. Radio Pictures. Directed by 

Wm. Seiter. 
Farce comedy in which Reno, the mecca for divorce, 
is burlesqued. Wheeler and Woolsey are at their 


st posing as crack or “cracked” lawyers. The 
character of the humor is broad and frequently 


rough. 
Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, hardly. 


Under 14, no. 

Secret Witness, The—Una Merkel-Wm. Collier, 
Jr. Columbia. From novel “Murder in the 
Gilded Cage,” by Samuel Spewack. Directed 
by Thornton Freeland. 

anias mystery drama. Somewhat different from 
the ordinary type. There is no inkling of the 


murderer until the very end when the solution 
comes with a surprising twist. 
Under 


A dults—interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps. 
14, hardly. 

Sunset Trail—Ken Maynard-Ruth Hiatt. Tiffany. 
Directed by R. Reeves Eason. 

Appealing story of cowpuncher who befriends an 
orphan boy, helps a former pal to save the 
heroine’s ranch, brings the murderers of his pal 
to justice and then marries the heroine. 


Adults—good. 14 to 18, enjoyable. Under 14, 
good. 

Taxi—James Cagney-Loretta Young. Warner 
Bros. Story by Kenyon Nicholson. Directed 
by Roy Del Ruth. 

oo Princes ronrtgrd in which the wife of one of the 
endent taxi drivers interferes with her hus- 

orm gece A the death of his brother. 
Adults—realistic. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 

This Reckless Age—Buddy Rogers-Peggy Shan- 
non. Paramount. From play “The Goose 
Hangs High,” by Lewis Beach. Directed by 
Frank Tuttle. 


Average entertainment, fairly appealing. 
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in which the son and daughter only give con- 
sideration to their own selfish impulses, show 
that they have a finer side when a crisis comes 
which involves their father’s honesty. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, interesting. Under 14, 
harmless. 


Two Kinds of Women—Piillips Holmes-Miriam 
Hopkins. Paramount. From play “So This 
Is New York,” by Robt. E. Sherwood. Di- 
rected by Wm. C. deMille. 


Daughter of western senator comes with her father 
to New York. Meets and receives attentions of 
young man with whom she falls in love. He is 
already married to a chorus girl who is trying 
to blackmail him. Complications of unwholesome 
nature follow. 


Adults—mostly sordid. 14 to 18, pernicious. 
Under 14, no. 


Under Eighteen—Marian Marsh-Warren Wil- 
liam. Warner Bros. Directed by Archie 
Mayo. 

Sweet seventeen loses her faith in romance and 
marriage but is brought back to a normal point 


of view when the “easiest way’ becomes less at- 
tractive on a nearer view. 


Adults—perhaps. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 


Unexpected Father, The — Slim Summerville - 
Zazu Pitts. Universal. Story by Dale Van 
Every. Directed by Thornton V. Freeland. 


Bachelor whose wealth has come from striking oil 
is about to marry an adventuress when a waif 
he has adopted accidentally saves him from mar- 
rying the gold digger who wants only his money. 
He devotes himself to the child, engages a nurse 
for her and eventually marries the nurse. Cora’ 
Sue Collins, the little girl, is splendid and the 
two stars afford much amusement. 


Adults—amusing. 14 to 18, amusing. Under 
14, enjoyable. 


Union Depot— Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.-Joan 
Blondell. First National. Story by Laurie, 
Fowler and Durkin. Directed by Alfred E. 
Green. 


vivid and interesting drama somewhat different 
from the usual picture, in that the audience has 
the feeling it, too, is moving about the railway 
station with the characters. The story picks out 
a half dozen persons. The hobo and the chorus 
girl with whom the hobo picks a casual ac- 
quaintance, the hobo’s pal who finds a baggage 
check which releases a violin case filled with 
counterfeit money, the counterfeiter and the 
police. Dialogue, acting and direction good. 


A dults—vwivid and interesting. 14 to 18, hardly. 
Under 14, no. 


Woman Commands, A— Pola Negri - Roland 
Young. R. K. O.-Pathé. From story by 
Thilde Forster. Directed by Michael Curtiz. 

An actress, a soldier lover and a colonel who breaks 
up the love affair to save the captain from ruin. 
Misunderstandings later on embitter the actress 
toward her former lover’ and she marries the 
King. The scene of the story is laid in a myth- 
ical Balkan kingdom. The ge oy in spite of 
a fine cast, is uneven, probably due to an uncon- 
vincing story. Suggestive scenes and drinking. 

Adults—perhaps of interest. 14 to 18, un- 
wholesome. Under 14, no. 


Working Girls—Paul Lukas-Judith Wood. Para- 
mount. From story “Blind Mice.” Directed 
by Dorothy Arzner. 

Two sisters come from the country to make their 
way in the city. One is something of a gold 
digger, the other a clinging vine. Their love 


affairs are complicated, but they each eventually 
get their man. 


Adults—hardly. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, no. 
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Coming in April oon ae 
About the Preschool Child 
Movies AND LIFE Turn to pages 388, 393, 403, 426, 428, 445 


Mary Lue Cochran 





& About Elementary School Children 
Turn to pages 393, 403, 428, 436, 445 

Betrer HousEes—BETTER 

CHILDREN : 

Ruth Lindquist About High School Boys and Girls 


Turn to pages 386, 391, 395, 418, 445 


We LaucH—ButT CHILDREN CrY 








For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 387, 400, 405, 407, 408, 410, 
Garry Cleveland Myers 415, 416, 430, 433, 434, 444 
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Concerning All Children 
Tuts Jos or Beinc a FaTHEr Turn to pages 396, 400, 401, 416, 422, 436, 
Henry B. Lent 442, 443, 446 























THE OAK LEAF 
CONTEST 














Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1931, to December 31, 
1931, the branches in the various classes rank as follows: 
CLASS BIRNEY CLASS SCHOFF CLASS HIGGINS 

1. California 1. Pennsylvania 1. Arkansas 

2. Illinois 2. Missouri 2. North Carolina 

3. New York 3. Minnesota 3. Wisconsin 

4. New Jersey 4. Colorado 4. Florida 

5. Ohio 5. Iowa 5. Kentucky 

6. Texas 6. Georgia 6. Tennessee 

7. Michigan 7. Kansas 7. Alabama 

8. Washington 8. Massachusetts 
9. Indiana 9. Nebraska 
CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS CLASS BRADFORD 
1. South Dakota 1. Louisiana 1. Arizona 
2. Oregon 2. Rhode Island 2. Idaho 
3. Oklahoma 3. Vermont 3. Montana 
4. Dist. of Columbia 4. Maryland 4. South Carolina 
5. Mississippi 5. Virginia 5. New Mexico 
6. North Dakota 6. Hawaii 6. Wyoming 
7. Connecticut 7. Delaware 7. New Hampshire 
8. West Virginia 8. Maine 
9. Utah 
CHILD WELFARE—A Guide in Parent Education and in Parent-Teacher 
Technique 
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